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EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


Since the so general establishment of schools for young ladies, in 
which a course of studies is adopted, requiring close application and 
severe intellectual discipline, many have been distinguished for scho- 
larship. Their emulation has been excited,—they have studied, often 
at a sacrifice of health,—and the report of their attainments has gone 
forth,—a tale of wonder. 

But it is too commonly the case, that with the expiration of their 
school life this distinction ends; and the question is not unfrequently 
asked: ‘What becomes of all the fine girls that emerge from the 
schools?’ 'They are soon amalgamated with the mass of society,— 
sink to the common level,—and we hear no more of them. They 
make their débué upon the stage of life, and play their part precisely 
as others have played it before them,—it may be with more grace of 
action,—but without any more elevated conception of the character 
given to them to represent,—and of course without greater fidelity or 
success. 

A great deal is said, at the present day, about the injustice done to 
the female sex, in regard to education. It is asserted, that their claims 
are overlooked or disregarded. I knew a crazy woman, who, like all 
others of her class, was in the habit of making very shrewd and perti- 
nent observations. Meeting her in a village where there was a reli- 
gious excitement, technically called a ‘revival,’ she said, that when- 
ever she went, they were praying for more convictions,—more convic- 
tions,—and she asked them ‘ why under the sun they did not act up to 
the convictions they had? ‘Thus it is with many who are making a 
loud cry for better means of education: they do not improve those 
already at command. 

The fact is, that school education is too much relied on,—social and 
domestic education too little. The best schools in the world, can 
never supply the want of nursery culture,—of early moral and intel- 
lectual training. And if this be true of the best, what shall we say of 
those which, though more eagerly sought and prized, for young ladies, 
and more resorted to than any other, are above all others to be depre- 
cated—viz: what are termed Fashionable Boarding Schools? 

An intelligent foreigner was once heard to remark, in speaking 
highly of a young lad under his care, that he had evidently received 
what he believed was very rare in this country, ‘a careful domestic 
education.’ With boys this can be pursued but for a few years. As 
they advance toward manhood, we must submit to the necessity of 
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exposing them and inuring them, by degrees, to the trials and tempta- 
tions which they must sooner or later encounter. Their sphere of 
action is to be in the world, and among men. But with young females 
the case is widely different. They are to be educated for private not 
for public life,—for the fireside, not for the forum. 

By domestic education is not intended that which is obtained by aid 
of private tutors, and governesses,—but that in which the father and 
mother take an active part,—carefully imbuing the minds of their chil- 
dren with high moral principles; informing them with useful knowl- 
edge, and inspiring them with a taste for improvement,—that in which 
all their faculties are kept in constant healthful exercise, by all the 
means, direct and indirect, which intelligent parents, devoted to their 
children, can bring to bear upon them, in that nearest approach 
to Heaven which earth affords,—a virtuous, happy home. Such 
parents do not call in the aid of schools and teachers to save the 
necessity of their own efforts: they céoperate with teachers; 
they regard the education of their children as their own peculiar 
work, in which, though they may be assisted, they must not be 
superseded. 

[ object, particularly, to boarding school education, for young ladies, 
first from the fact that in such establishments they are necessarily left 
to the influence of minds no more mature, no more virtuous, no more 
enlightened, than their own. ‘This is an intrinsic difficulty which no 
elevation of character, and no degree of fidelity on the part of the head 
of the establishment, can fully overcome. With their teachers they 
can have but little intercourse, except in the relation of pupils,—and 
so difficult is the art of rendering one’s self agreeable in the capacity 
of a superior, invested with adventitious authority, or so deficient are 
most persons in that knowledge of human nature without which there 
can be no adaptation of one mind to another,—it rarely happens that a 
teacher is regarded by his pupils with any good degree of compla- 
cency. Supposing him, therefore, capable of exciting a good influ- 
ence,—he thus loses the little chance he might otherwise have to make 
it available. 

But, except in school hours, the young ladies of such establishments 
are necessarily left together, and to themselves. Deprived of the 
healthful excitements of home, and thrown upon their own resources, 
under circumstances most unfavorable, without any guiding mind to 
direct them, or to counteract their tendency to mingle all together in 
one mass, as drops of water mingle, and to be moved and swayed as 
one body,—so surely as there is more folly than wisdom in any hetro- 
geneous multitude,—so surely as there is a greater tendency to evil 
than to good, in any accidental association of the young and the igno- 
rant,—so surely do young ladies pursue a course which they after- 
wards blush to remernber. 

To those who set a high value upon time, and who are aware of its 
peculiar importance at that period when young persons are most capa- 
ble both of appreciating, and improving to the utmost, opportunities 
which are fast passing away, never to return ;—to such, I say, the idea 
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of so much time simply misspent, is sufficiently lamentable. But if it 
be worse than misspent,—if a great deal is learned that must, or ought, 
to be unlearned,—if false principles and pernicious modes of thinking 
and acting, that may color the whole future character, have been 
adopted,—-who can count the cost ? 

The vulgar manners which are said almost certainly to prevail, under 
such circumstances, though a great, are perhaps one of the least evils 
on this formidable list. A habit of low gossiping and vulgar conver- 
sation,—stealthy correspondence with ‘beaux,—a conspiracy to 
thwart, in every way, their teachers,—just by way of amusement, lead- 
ing to insubordination and, what is worse, to deceitfulness,—mutual 
jealousies and ill-temper,—for which so many facilities are furnished, 
by close and constant neighborhood, and vacancy of mind,—are still 
more objectionable. 

Another objection, to which these schools are liable, is this: that the 
course of education, usually there pursued, is of a superficial and showy, 
rather than a substantial and useful character. ‘The loss of the actual 
amount of valuable knowledge, which might be obtained, with proper 
facilities, by the young ladies composing these establishments, is not the 
only ground of regret in their case. By learning to attach more than 
its just value to what is showy and superficial, they are led to undervalue 
what is intrinsically and therefore, permanently excellent. I think, too, 
that the principle of truth must be very. much weakened by a showy 
style of education, calculated to produce an impression of greater attain- 
ments than really exist. 

But if it be so important to guard against the indirect influence of a 
school, how much more so to ascertain carefully, its legitimate moral 
character? Is it true, that in many of these institutions, the manifest 
aim is to make as great a show as possible, with a very small amount 
of material ?—that deceitful practices, which enable an idle or dull pupil 
to make a tolerable appearance in a class, and to obtain a respectable 
mark of merit, are, if not connived at, at least overlooked? Is it true, 
that when public examinations of some of these schools take place, the 
most dishonorable means are resorted to on the part of teachers, to 
create a good reputation for the school ! 

What can be a more open countenancing of deceitful practices, and 
downright falsehood, than to let the scholars know beforehand, precisely 
the questions that will be put to them, in each branch, so that they may 
carefully commit the answers, which are to serve as the test of their 
general acquaintance with the study ?—to suffer them to commit, by 
rote, a sentence of French, or of any other language, with the transla- 
tion, and then to read it out of a book as a specimen of skill in transla- 
tion ?—to take up a new study just before examination, on purpose to 
make a display at that time, and then drop it? Indeed, it is to be feared 
that at schools, generally, the examinations are not quite so honest, as 
they would be, if the teachers had greater reference to the moral good 
of the pupils, than to their own reputation. I have known, however, 
some very honorable exceptions, in this respect. 

Another unfortunate result from the system of education of which 
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we are now particularly speaking, is this: young ladies are made to 
think that education is for show —that it is to be worn, as we wear our 
dress, rather than received, as we receive our food, for nutriment and 
strenoth to the intellectual faculties. When such an idea is entertained, 
it is of course sufficient, in itself, to de feat all the true ends of education. 

If we were sure that a young lady’s mind was well stored with prin- 
ciple and good sense, we might be willing to send her, for a season, to 
one of these est iblishments, for the sake of acquiring mere accomplish- 
ments, better gained there than elsewhere. We have the sanction of 
actual observation for saying, that to such a mind what is wrong in 
them is so revolting as to confirm, rather than destroy, notions of truth 
and propriety, previously conceived. 

But we should condemn and aoe ourselves, if, having reason to 
believe that our child’s morals would be tainted. or her views of the 
true ends of life perverted, we would not rather give accomplishments 
to the winds, than expose her to such a risk. He would but faintly 
illustrate such folly who, for the sake of some extrinsic ornament,— 
should destroy all ‘the harmony of a noble edifice, destined for his habita- 
tion, and make it pervious to wind and storm. What then should those 
parents think of themselves, who, preferring this kind of education to 
any other, and for one of the chief reasons, too, on the ground of 
which it is so objectionable, put their daughters completely away from 
them, and leave them to the mercy of circumstances most unpropitious 
to their moral and intellectual well-being 2 

And how is it, meanwhile, with their physical education, which also 
deserves careful attention? Great account is often made,—and as we 
are sometimes tempted to think, more for the eclat of the school, than 
the good of the pupils,—of confining many ladies io their books, so 
large a number of hours, as to leave not sufficient time for healthful 
relaxation. And here we hazard a remark,—not directly relevant to 
this part of our subject, that the student who is required to spend so 
much time over his books, becoming dull through weariness, and indo- 
lent through the consciousness of having time enough and to spare, 
does not, in fact, accomplish so much as he would do in a few hours of 
vigorous study,—while at the same time he is forming bad intellectual 
habits. 

And when the hour of recreation comes, what charm does it bring ? 
It is well known, that the mode and the time for exercise is prescribed, 
as the lessons are, by rule,—and conse quently it comes to be considered 
as task-work. Who has not heard of ‘ boarding school processions’ as 
strictly marshalled as if the y W ho compose them, were chained ancle 
to ancle,—the order and line of march being prescribed and enforced 
by an attendant, who, though her emblems of authority are invisible, 

and her voice of command “silent, cannot fail to bear, in the minds of 
those who are at her bidding, some slight analogy to a certain most dis- 
agreeable functionary whom we do not like to name in connection with 
young ladies. And how can exhilaration, joy, and health, be expected 
to follow in such a train ? 

Let it be admitted that in cities this is the only practicable method of 
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giving a troop of noisy, hee dless, wild young ladies the advamage of 
air and exercise,—that the diflic ulty is intrinsic,—so much the worse. 

We revert again to the commencement of this little article—in which 
we alluded to the wonder sometimes expressed at the sudden transition 
of ‘the fine girls’ of ~~ schools o! ceneesdiia notoricty, to something 
very like oblivion. I do not ne how far teachers of schools have it 
in their power to counteract the very natural tendency of young minds 
to suppose, that all education is included within the covers of a few 
school-books. Their pupils are sent to them, for the express purpose 
of learning lessons, and they have usually as much as they can do to 
see that they are thoroughly learned,—to hear and illustrate them. 
Thus circumscribed, they cannot do much, unassisted, to give more 
enlarged views of the subject: here they must have the co-operation of 
the parents. 

But unless the labors of the parent have preceded those of the 
teacher,—unless they have carefully trained their children, from the 
first as intellectual bei ‘Ings,—their interference now, though not useless, 
will not be half as effectual as it might have been. In some cases of 
highly gifted minds, the proper bent has been acquired without an early 
bias having been given: but this is rare, and where it happens, you are 
apt to hear a regret expressed, that what they have done for themselves, 
perhaps at a late period, was not done for them in early childhood. 

Some general notions, however, may be inculcated, calculated to dis- 
place the erroneous opinions, as to w hat constitutes the sum and sub- 
stance of education. Young persons should be taught to think that 
education is only begun at schools,—where they can be assisted until 
they become able to carry it on of themselves,—that much of what is 
studied at school, is merely for discipline,—to train and fit the mind for 
future action and improvement,—just as the exercises of the Gymna- 
sium train and fit the body. No one would think of practising those 
exercises for their own sake, without an ulterior object. 

Something besides school training, however, is necessary to fit the 
mind for self-education in after life. 1 think that studies should not be 
so multiplied as to occupy the whole time of young persons, leaving 
them no leisure for reading,—no chance to acquire a taste for general 
knowledge. 

If proper attention has been paid to intellectual culture in early years, 
this task will have been formed already, and once formed, is never lost. 

In such a case, therefore, it would be of less consequence to have 
express reference to it inthe arrangement of a young lady’s time at 
school. But when it does not exist, itshould certainly be one object of 
a teacher to inspire it. 

There is a way, too, of making the regular school studies contribute 
to the general improvement of the mind, much more than in common. 
Suppose the study to be Latin, and that in the lesson historical and mytho- 
logical allusions occur. Let them all be carefully looked out, and if 
places s are mentioned, let the ancient geography connected with the 
lesson, be learned. Etymology, too, is a very good exercise for the 
ingenuity, as well as a key tothe precise meaning of words. 
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Sappose a young Indy is translating F reach. ‘Instead of giving her 
a book of anecdotes and little stories, let it be one that is solid and 
useful,—the Life of Fenelon, for example. In this, the order of Jesu- 
its is early referred to: let the history of that order, in Charles V. or 
some other work, be carefully read. Fenelon was born in the reign of 
Louis fourteenth: let that period of French history be attentively 
perused, and so on. 

In reading histury (we doubt whether it is ever worth while to recite 
it unless for purposes of illustration,) let all contemporary events and 
characters of importance, alluded to in the work, be sought in other 
works of a similar character. 

These are, of course, intended as mere hints, and not the outline of 
a plan. But it is evident that such a course would have a tendency to 
produce the conviction that knowledge was not all in one direct line, 
but collateral, and widely extensive. 

Another most important means of giving a fine moral and intellectual 
tone to the minds of the young, is by training them to the habit of 
making themselves conversant with what is going on, not in the little 
sphere. immediately about them, but in the wide w vorld, and especially 
with those matters which have a direct bearing upon the great interests 
of mankind. For this purpose newspapers ¢ and reviews are invaluable. 
If children hear their parents and friends discussing these matters,—if, 
when quite young, they are occasionally employed in reading aloud to 
father or mother, even an occasional paragraph concerning them,—then 
interest soon becomes excited. 

Boys must almost of necessity acquire this habit, in some degree, 
sooner or later: but how dreadfully ignorant are young ladies, gene- 
rally, of all that is to be learned when school-days are over, except the 
last novel, or poem, or some other popular book, which they read because 
every body else reads it,—the latest fashions, and the gossip of their 
own circle. 

Above all, it must be inculcated upon young ladies that God destined 
them to lead lives, not of amusement, but of duty and usefulness,—that 
the highest and noblest of all duties belong peculiarly to woman, for 
which if she do not fit herself, she is unworthy the name. 

But while there are those who, despite their being wives and mothers, 
find their greatest happiness in society, and dissipation, —whose ever 
present and prevailing aim, in regard to their children, is, to avoid, as 
much as possible, the trouble of ‘them,—w ho, in bestowing great and 
constant attention upon their personal appearance, take little or no 
thought for their minds,—who are more troubled by the unbecoming- 
ness of a dress, the impropriety of an attitude, the failure to dance 
well, or play weil, on some particular occasion, than they would be by 
some moral deformity, a manifestation of selfishness or ill temper, or a 
lapse from truth,—while there are mothers who prefer the eclat of a 
fashionable boarding school, though obtained at so much risk and sacri- 
fice, to the less showy but more substantial results of a more private 
and thorough education, it will be strange if ‘the fine girls’ of the 
schools do not, as their mothers have done before them, that is, 
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when school-days are over, live first for display, and then for amuse- 

ment :—if they do not regard the color of the eye, the hue of the skin, 

the size of the waist or foot, and the quality and fashion of their gar- 

ments, as of more importance than any moral or intellectual qualifica- 

tions,—the body, the perishable casket, far more than the jewel,— 

destined to be forever bright or dimmed forever,—which it enshrines. 
Ss. 


THE LESSONS OF NATURE. 


I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these, our interviews. Byron 





i 


Deep in the shadowed heart of some vast wood, 

To which the winds are whispering; in wild caves 

Whose arches chiseled by the sculpturing flood 

Ring with the music of its rough-toned waves ; 

Or in unvoiced and lofty solitude, 

On some lone peak whose crest the lightning braves,— 

The misanthrope may brood o’er fancied wrong, 
Shunning Earth’s vernal smiles, and Nature’s joyous song. 


But I—albeit, I love at times to gaze 
On the stern might and majesty of nature— 
Love more the rich and fascinating blaze 
Of beauty, beaming from each softer feature, 
When the Creator mercy’s scepter sways 
And spreads a priceless banquet for the creature. 
In storms I see th’ Avenger’s angry nod, 

But in the rainbow’s arch I hail the smile of God! 


And whether in the forest’s sunless bower, 

The howling cave, or on the mountain high— 

Whether mid storms, the agents of His power, 

Or when His token clasps the gladdened sky, 

Rven in the spirit of the place and hour 

I yield Him worship—with a smile or sigh ; 

Why should man hate his fellows, or despond ? 
Behold! Heaven’s seal is placed on the great social bond. 


For God hath written in his faultless law, 
Thus, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’— 
He knew how fiercely human passions war, 
Urged by ambition, envy, hatred, pelf: 
The ‘porcelain of human clay,’ he saw, 
Would seek to trample on the humble delf; 
So, to consolidate his mighty plan, 
Linked all in one wise chain, dependent man on man. 


Nature repeateth what her God decreed, 
For us, to all things, ‘succor and sustain :’ 
Behold the rivers, Ocean’s waste they feed, 
Fed in their turn by dew and gushing rain, 
Drawn from the breast of Earth to serve their need, 
And through her generous bosom poured again. 
Go, Misanthrope! behold the mute appeal, 
And put—at nature’s voice—thy shoulder to the wheel. 


New-York, Oct, 1835. J. B. 
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OUR BURIAL PLACE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘REDWOOD,’ ‘HOPE LESLIE,’ ‘THE LINWOODS, ETC. 


From the earliest records of the history of man we have evidences of 
the respect of the living for the dead in the sacredness of the burial- 
place. Have not our sympathies leaped the gulph of time when we 
have read Abraham’s app al to the sonsof Heth? ‘Iama stranger 
and a sojourner with you, give me possession of a burying-place’-—and 
the answer of the generous Hittite (when Abraham offers for the cave 
of Machpelah as much money as it is worth) indicating that a reposi- 
tory for the dead was not to be trafficked for,—* nay, my lord, hear me; 
the field give I tl 1ee, ant d the cave that is therein I give it thee. The 
land is worth four hundred shekels of silver: ; what is that betwixt thee 
and me? Bury therefore thy dead.’ 

The natives of our own land linger with filial fondness at the graves 
of their fathers. The most touchin; g passages in their eloquent remon- 
strances against their forced removals were those that alluded to their 
being driven far away from their burial-places. 

Different nations have had different modes of disposing of their dead, 
but whatever mode keeps their ashes near to us must preserve bright 
and obvious the links that bind us to the past, and suggest us to the 
future. I have sometimes regretted that the manner in which the 
Romans preserved their dead was not in use among us, and have fancied 
an apartment in our dwellings where the ashes of our friends, saved 
from the corrupting processes of the grave, should be cherished in 
monumentalurns. | haveimagined what inthis domestic cemetery, would 
be the effect on our spirits of the solemn hour of twilight, of prayer, of 
midnight meditation, of sacred music, of any of those holy influences 
that seem to raise our souls above the world, or to bring back the spi- 
rits of the departed to mingle with ours here. I have fancied the plea- 
sure of pursuing our daily employments with these hallowed memo- 
rials before us—of sewing, reading, and writing in their presence as if 
they were still living among us. I have calculated the power of 
appeals to the living, in the presence of their dead—to the impatient 
under the load of life—to the sordid—to those eaten up with the cares of 
the world—to the flippant, and the vicious. 

But this is idle. ‘The customs of every age and country spring from 
its actual condition, and in our country, most especially, where nothing 
is stationary upon the stirface, the dead should rest beneath it. What 
would become of our domestic cemetery in dwellings rarely tenanted by 
the same family for two successive generations? What would become 
of the ashes of the fathers who have died in Massachusetts, when their 
children move to the valley of the Missisippi, and their orand- children 
perchance to the Oregon! 

3ut we have our burial-places where generation after generation is 
laid down, which we are sure will be guarded by the living, for the 
parent, the child, the brother, of yesterday, are there. 

Most persons have a favorite burial- place. Some prefer to be enclosed 
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ina tomb: others would r rest in a vault, beneath the consecrating walls 
of the church where they have worshipped : 


‘Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.’ 


We have heard of a lady (she must be of the Broadway genus) who 
prayed to be interred in Trinity church-yard, ‘cost what it might, for 
it would be lively there, and she should feel so lonesome out in the 
country !’ 

{ cannot sympathize with the good lady. The city seems to me the 
place for the living, not for the dead; for action, bustle, pursuit, not for 
repose and high meditation on that *‘ something that cometh after.’ Nei- 
ther do I fancy the vault or the tomb ; not that 1 object to the clannishness 
they express,—for the family on earth may be a family in Heaven,—but I 
do not like the spirit of aristocracy and exclusiveness they sometimes 
indicate, and which, with all our legislating and talking about it, not only 
clings to all the forms of life, but passes the threshold of the dead. 

We feel that ‘God made the country,’ in its physical beauty and 
moral influences from the first sigh of existence to the last hallowed 
place of rest, ‘the country church-yard.’ There would | lie, amidst 
my friends of all conditions, where the sod over me was freshened by 
the same summer showers that pattered on the roofs I had loved in 
life—where the morning sun, as he comes over my native hills, shines 
upon it, and his evening “smile cleams over it. 

My thoughts were turned to this subject yesterday, by a walk at 
noonday to an eminence that rises over the village of L , and is sur- 
mounted (as the highest pinnacles of most old villages i in New England 
are) by achurch. A lovely scene lies outstretched beneath this hill j in 
L : the clear bright little village beneath it, and far away 


——_———‘ to where the sky 
Stoops and shuts in the exploring eye,’ 


a glorious amphitheatre of hills,—some sloped and rounded by nature 
for the hand of the husbandman, and the steep sides of others a dense 
mass of wood to their crested summits; and deep set in the vallies 
between these hills, villages unseen but known to the familar eye by 
smokes arising from many a dwelling, and amidst this verdant frame 
work a little lake whose reflections have suggested its descriptive name, 
the Mountain Mirror. The wide spread Jandscape is dotted with 
orchards and every insigna of country contentment. The sky yester- 
day was overcast with light vapory clouds; here and there a slant 
sun-beam shone down upon some little nook like a side-long glance of 
love, or a stolen smile on a favorite. ‘lhe air was soft and. mellow as 
itis on our pleasantest September days. After gazing on the distant 
hills till my eyes ane L looked down upon the earnest groups that 
clustered in our village street, attracted there by the interest of a capital 
twial, und [ turned hens them to the cemetery at the side of the church, 
50) 
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and for the first t time it seemed to me invested with the interesting 
associations of a country burial-place. I have often looked on this place 
of interment with a sort of shuddering. It is on the very summit of a 
wet, bleak, gusty hill, where the very trees are piteously bent by the 
north winds. Itseemed to me the teeth of the poor mortal fabrics must 
chatter, and their bones rattle as the winter blasts swept over them. I 
like not a burial place on a hill: it looks obtrusive and ostentatious, 
and marvellously suited to such glorifying i inscriptions as the following, 

which is in this same church-yard of L 

‘Reader !—expect the day which shall reveal to an assembled uni- 
verse the virtue and piety of Deacon J WwW !’ 

But there is a burial place toward which my heart yearneth, and its 
yellow sands seem to me as they did to a little fellow of my acquaint- 
ance, who being transplanted toa new soil, and seeing there a coffin let 
into a wet grave, and thrust down amidst intersecting roots, cried out, 
‘Oh take me home, and bury me in the nice warm sand at § 
the warm sands of that burial place, in a deep valley enclosed by moun- 
tains, and overshadowed by a green hill that rises like a protecting wall 
above it, how many friends (friends dear as life) and familiar acquaint- 
ances are laid! Inthe centre of this hallowed ground there used to 
stand two tall old pines. Every silver whisper of their stems spoke to 
the soul. They have been cut down! Peace to him, for he was a 
harmless man, who did this sacrilege, because forsooth his view of a 
flaming red church was obstructed by these two mournful sentinels ! 
It was ‘most foul murder,—murder and treason.’ 

Every little mound I tread upon in this burial-place, recalls some 
social or individual history. From my childhood I knew those that 
sleep beneath it—the rich and the poor—the master and servant—the 
good and bad. Here lie two enemies, side by side,—their coffins 
touching,—who could not eat at the same table, breathe beneath the 
same roof, or worship God in the same church. Where are now their 
strifes, their unbridled passions, their unrelenting hate, their everlast- 
ing feuds ! 

‘Underneath this stone, lies J M , Justice of Peace at all 
times and places,’—a little man, almost as quiet in life as in death, who 
never made a broil, and,—notwithstanding the claims of universal 
magistracy set forth in his epitaph,—never I believe settled one. 

Here, side by side, in three successive summers, were interred three 
sisters. How beautiful, how lov ely and beloved they were in life, how 
desolate they left their widowed mother, how each was mourned by the 
survivor, their epitaphs but half tell; for I well remember when with 
general sorrow the village procession followed one after another to the 
insatiable grave. Grief is séz// here. 

Here lies one, joyous in life, and most courageous in death, who was 
brought home, wasted and suffering, from foreign countries, to breathe 
his last sigh in his native land. T ‘he last glimmerings of the summer 
twilight were fading from the valley, when his brothers brought his 
body into the burial-place of his fathers. For long and anxious months, 
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his parents had prayed and wept for him, but when they laid him 
among his departed kindred, the voice of praise and thankfulness, and 
not the cries of grief, was heard. His gentle mother fills the next 
grave | 

We buried our good old Colonel here. He was of the old 
régime, of those times, whenthe gentleman did in his secret soul believe 
that he was made of better clay than the ‘fellow.’ Col. was the 
last relic among us of anti-revolutionary and anti-republican days; the 
last surviving associate and boon companion of those three notable gen- 
tlemen of Connecticut river, real Demigod’s in their day, but styled by 
their profane descendants ‘ River-gods.’ The Colonel was loyal to the 
King of England, and a tory to his last day, because he believed that 
orders were Heaven’s first law; but as the wave of the multitude rose 
and covered one elevation after another, he subinitted with christian 
meekness, believing the people were made kings by the judgment of 
Heaven upon the rebellion of man. Amidst the familiarity and rusti- 
city of our village life, the Colonel maintained hispunctilious politeness ; 
and I remember, the ruling passion strong in death, his last words: 
they were addressed to a lady weeping over him: ‘ Pray, madam,’ he 
said, ‘be seated.’ He was a good man and true, and there where rank 
is graduated by merit, where there be angels and archangels, he may 
find himself exalted far above some to whom he would have given pre- 
cedence here. 

Near the Colonel lies a fair specimen of the old régime of the softe: 
sex: one who never dreamed of these degenerate days, when womer 
explain the Mechaniques Celestes of La Place, and rectify the politica: 
economy of nations, but who, according to the elder orthodoxy, spen 
her three-score years and ten in making pastry, concocting syrups an¢ 
sweet-meats, and exploring the culinary arcana. Her ruling passion, too 
was dominant in extremities. I remember the night her husband died 
she took one of his attendants into her pantry to descant on the size 
color, and quality of her pickles. When they came out, he was gone! 

A little farther on, for here—shame to us! the colored people are laid 
apart,—we buried ‘old Jo’. He would, if he had dared, have protested 
against this location, for Jo was an ‘ extra exclusive’ in life, and on his 
death-bed gave his apparel to my friend , whom he considered the 
first gentleman in the country, saying: ‘ Pray accept my clothes, Sir, 
for I can’t bear the thoughts any nigger should wear them!’ 

And here is J.’s grave,— J. , the fiddler. How often have young 
hearts, as well as feet danced at the sound of J. ’s fiddle! He was 
the Apollo ofall the country round. We thought his violin might 
have realized the poetic imagination,—‘ created a soul under the ribs of 
déath.’ Poor J ! that fiddle was most dear to him. He loved it 
first, last, and best, and when he was actually dying, he begged his attend- 
ant to hold his hand, that he might move the bow over the strings. 
Like the swan, he expired in his own music. 

And here lies one whose worth is truly recorded on this stone by on 
of those who set it here to express the honor and gratitude they owed 
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her. No praise wait nies her due, wiles filled a ete life with use- 
fulness, and met her death with dignity and submission, § saying, as she 
bowed her head, ‘ This is the last stroke, and the best 


ELIZABETH FREEMAN, 
KNOWN BY THE NAME OF 
MUMBET. 

DIED DEC., 2, 1829. HER SUPPOSED AGE WAS 83 YEARS. 


SHE WAS BORN A SLAVE, AND REMAINED A SLAVE FOR NEARLY THIRTY YEARS : SHE 
COULD NEITHER READ NOR WRITE, YET IN HER OWN SPHERE, SHE HAD NO 
SUPERIOR NOR EQUAL: SHE NEITHER WASTED TIME NOR PRO- 
PERTY : SHE NEVER VIOLATED A TRUST, NOR FAILED TO PER- 

FORM A DUTY. IN EVERY SITUATION OF DOMES- 

TIC TRIAL, SHE WAS THE MOST EFFI+ 
CIENT HELPER, AND THE TEN- 

DEREST FRIEND. 


GOOD MOTHER, FAREWELL !’ 


Here lies one, albeit our village Doctor, who breathed around him 
an atmosphere of health and cheerfulness. He withheld his drugs, and 
gave us smiles paar pleasant words, which, as Scripture tells us, are 
“health to the bones,’ and so we lived to lay him here, whom neither 
the skill of his brethren nor the love of our stricken hearts could save. 

And this is the grave of our good Pastor, who survived a gener: ition 
of his flock, and after pres aching to them and to their children’s children 
for the space of fifty-nine years, (as his epitaph tells us,) was laid to rest 
among them. He was a theologian of the old New-England school. 
His creed was as unchangeable as his fashion of dress, and that never 
altered athread. ‘To his dyi ing day, he wore his three cornered hat, 
his knee-buckles, and shoe buckles, and ribbed stockings snugly fittting 
his well- preserved leg, which disdained the leveling pantaloon. We have 
hinted at the inflexibility of his faith,—but there ended his sternness. He 
might have counted on his fingers those of his flock who, according to 
his theories, could hope to escape the ‘ wrath to come,’ but never a scape- 
grace among them died, but he found some loop-hole for charity. His 
faith was a portion of his inheritance,—his charity was breathed into his 
soul by the spirit of God. Here he sleeps in the midst of his people, 
of the children whom he dedicated, the young whom he joined in 
holy bonds, the wanderiig whom he reclaimed, ‘the faithful whom he 
encouraged, the old with whom he took counsel. May they all appear 
among the redeemed, when the grave shall give back its dead! 
Stockbridge, 12th Sept., ’35. Ss 
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MAGIC. 


Trere ’s magic in olian strains, 
When played by wizard hand; 
So wildly sweet, we almost dream 
They come from seraph band. 


There ’s magic in the summer trees, 
By glow-worms nightly lit ; 

As though the stars had [eft their spheres, 
In those dark leaves to flit. 


There’s magic in the mermaid’s song, 
At midnight, on the sea; 

The mariner holds his breath to hear 
No mortal minstrelsy. 


There’s magic in the maiden’s dream,— 
Her bridal day is near; 

Her golden wring is snapt in twain, 
Her cheek is paled with fear. 


There’s magic when the moonbeams fall 
But faintly on the eye; 

A figure glides along the heath, 
Its white robe you descry. 


There’s magic when the night winds come, 
And breathe a hollow tone,— 

They sweep across those churchyard tombs, 
With low and piteous moan. 


There ’s magic when the owl’s loud shriek 
Is echoed long and shrill ; 

It comes to the foreboding heart, 
A harbinger of ill. 


There’s magic when fantastic clouds, 
Shape monsters in the sky ; 

And when the comet’s blazing track, 
Appals a nation’s eye. 


There ’s magic in the warrior’s sleep, 
On eve of victory; 

The blood stained field,—the prostrate foe! 
He wakens, with a sigh. 


But in Affection’s gentle voice, 
And in a parting tear, 

And in a welcome-beaming eye, 
There ’s moro than magic here 


Trenton, (N J.) Océ., 1835. H. f,. B 
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JEFFERSON PAPERS. 


In presenting our readers with a comprehensive though limited 
series of Original Writings from the pen of the departed Apostle of 
Liberty,—for which our acknowledgments are due to a valued and 
highly respectable friend,—we cannot reject the occasion that enables 
us to express our great admiration of the learning and sagacity for 
which, not less than for his patriotic ardor and forecaste, the sage of 
Monticello was distinguished. ‘The authorship of the Dec laration of 
Independence has alone crowned him with honor; while the energy 
of his intellect, and the profound views he entertained of human liberty 
and rights, remain to brighten his works with his memory, and to 
obscure with excessive lustre the darkness wherein political antipathy 
once sought to enshroud him. In saying this, however, we have no 
desire to utter ex parte sentiments respecting his course as a great 
statesman and political leader,—since his acts are history, and will be 
weighed with impartiality, both as to the motives which prompted, and 
the effects that followed them, by the present generation. We, at least, 
being too young to remember any events ‘of his public career, can 
speak of him with unbiassed judgments. The exaggerations of party 
must be duly pondered, pro and con, before a just estimate can be 
formed of any eminent man. Thus, the humble politician can proceed 
to many extremities practised by the demagogue, unnoted and secure ; 
while a coloring of ill is given to the best intentions of the elevated 
public servant, making it impossible for contemporary intelligences, 
however unprejudiced, to survey him truly. Old Middleton “said a 
just thing, when he spake thus of the errors, real or imputed, of dis- 
tinguished personages: 


———_—_——— but, great man, 
Every sin thou commit’st, shows like a flame 
Upon a mountain; ’tis seen far about: 
And with a big wind, made of popular breath, 
The sparkles fly through cities. 


And though no man ever justly impugned the patriotic motives of Jeffer- 
son, it is a matter of record, that few public measures have had warmer 
opponents and defenders than his. Many of his principles, howbeit, 
(perhaps the majority,) have been acknowledged as axioms of freedom, 
wherever that name 4s hallowed and beloved. 

But it is in the retirement of private life, and the pursuits and plea- 
sures of a man of letters and a philosopher, that we love to contemplate 
Jefferson’s character. Few indeed have been able to throw aside the 
fervors and excitements of political life, and to enter at will into the 
charmed circle of literature and the sciences. In this respect, he was 
peculiarly happy. When he had sung in his spirit the evensong of 
his eventful day, he poured upon the shadows of his decline the light 
of a brilliant and unworn mind. Every thing pertaining to the sway 
and spread of liberty or truth, warmed his aut bosom, and animated 
with beneficent energy his vigorous powers. 
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While President of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, he re- 
ceived from an eminent French gentleman, M. Gudin,a publication on 
the subject of the measures, then existing in France. This book he 
transmitted speedily from Monticello to a distinguished friend in Phil- 
ade]phia, with this epistle : 


Monticello, Sept. 11,711. 

Drar Str: The inclosed work came to me without a scrip of a 
pen other than what you see in the title page—‘a Mons” le President 
de la Société.’ From this I conclude it intended for the Philosophical 
Society, and for them now inclose it to you. You will find the notes 
really of value. They embody and ascertain to us all the scraps of 
new discoveries which we have learnt in detached articles from less 
authentic publications. M. Gudin has generally expressed his mea- 
sures according to the old, as well as the new standard, which is a 
convenience to me, as I do not make a point of retaining the last in my 
memory. I confess, indeed, I do not like the new system of French 
measures, because not the best, and adapted to a standard accessible to 
themselves exclusively, and to be obtained by other nations only from 
them. For, on examining the map of the earth, you will find no meri- 
dian on it, but the one passing through their country, offering the 
extent of land on both sides of the forty-fifth degree, and terminating at 
both ends ina portion of the ocean, which the conditions of the problem 
for an universal standard of measures require. Were all nations to 
agree, therefore, to adopt this standard, they must go to Paris to ask it; 
and they might as well, long ago, have all agreed to adopt the French 
foot, the standard of which they could equally have obtained from Paris. 
Whereas the pendulum is equally fixed by the laws of nature, is in pos- 
session of every nation, may be verified every where and by every per- 
son, and at an expense within every one’s means. [am not, therefore, 
without a hope that the other nations of the world will still concur, 
some day, in making the pendulum the basis of a common system of 
meaures, weights, and coins, which applied to the present metrical 
systems of France and of other countries, will render them all intelli- 
gible to one another. England and this country may give it a begin- 
ning, notwithstanding the war they are entering into. The republic of 
letters is unaffected by the wars of geographical divisions of the earth. 
France, by her power and science, now bears down everything. But 
that power has its measure in the life-time of one man. The day can- 
not be distant, in the history of human revolutions, when the indigna- 
tion of mankind will burst forth, and an insurrection of the universe 
against the political tyranny of France will overwhelm all her arroga- 
tions. Whatever is most opposite to them will be most popular, and 
what is reasonable therefore in itself, cannot fail to be adopted the 
sooner from that motive. But why leave this adoption to the tardy 
will of governments, who are always, in their stock of information, a cen- 
tury or two behind the intelligent part of mankind? and who have inter- 
ested motives against touc hing antient institutions? Why should not 
the college ofthe literary societies of the w orld adopt the second pendu- 
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lum as the unit of measure, on the authorities of reason, convenience, and 
common consent? And why should not our society open the proposi- 
tion by a circular letter to the other learned institutions of the earth? 
If men of science, in their publications, would express measures always 
in multiples and decimals of the pendulum, annexing their value in 
municipal measures, as botanists add the popular to the botanical names 
of plants, they would soon become familiar to all men of instruction, 
and prepare the way for legal adoptions. At any rate, it would render 

the writers of every nation intelligible to the readers of every other, 
when expressing the measures of things. The French, I believe, have 
given up their Decadary Calendar, but it does not appear that they 
retire from the centesimal division of the quadrant. On the contrary, 
M. Borda has calculated, according to that division, new trigonome- 
trical tables, not yet I believe printed. In the excellent tables of Callet, 
published by Diddt in stereotype, he has given a table of logarithmetic 
sines and tangents for the hundred degrees of the quadrant, abridged 
from Borda’s manuscript. But he has given others for the sexagesimal 
division, which being for every 10” through the whole table, are more 
convenient than Hutton’s, Scherwin’s, or any of their predecessors. It 
cannot be denied that the centesimal division would facilitate our arith- 
metic, and that it might have been preferable, had it been originally 
adopted; as a numeration by eights would have been more convenient 
than by tens. But the advantages would not now compensate for the 
embarrassments of a change. 

I extremely regret the not being provided with a time-piece equal to 
the observation of the approaching eclipse of the sun. Can you tell 
me what would be the cost in Philadelphia of a clock, the time-keeping 
part of which should be perfect?—and what the difference of cost 
between a wooden and g¢,uiron pendulum ?—+o be, of course, without a 
striking apparatus, as it would be wanted for astronomical purposes. 

Accept assurances of affectionate esteem and respect. 

Tu: JEFFERSON. 


During his residence at Monticello, Jefferson enjoyed the perfection 
of that state expressed in the phrase otiwm cwm dignitate. He was 
engaged in various employments of a literary and scientific nature ; he 
was open to the addresses of all who chose to commune with him on 
learned subjects, throughout the republic; and his valuable disquisi- 
tions were sought after with eagerness, by numerous savans with whom 
he had become acquainted, on both sides of the Atlantic. In matters 
pertaining to science, but of undecided or doubtful utility, his opinions 
were considered decisive, and his judgments final. He has given, we 
think, a quietus to the theory of perpetual motion, in the paper sub- 
joined, which experience has proved just, and Reason itself, after abun- 
dant trials to the contrary, has most emphatically sanctioned : 





Monticello, Dec. 27, ’12. 

Dear Sir: After an absence of five weeks at a distant possession of 
mine, to which I pay such visits three or four times a year, I find here 
your favor of November 30. IL am very thankful to you for the 
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description of Redhefer’s machine. I had never before been able to 
form an idea of what his principle of deception was. He is the first 
of the inventors of perpetual motion within my knolege,* who has 
had the cunning to put his visitors on a false pursuit, by amusing them 
with a sham machinery, whose loose and vibratory motion might 
impose upon them the belief that it is the source of the real motion they 
see. ‘T'o this device he is indebted for a more extensive delusion than 
I have before witnessed on this point. We are full of it as far as this 
state, and I know not how much farther. In Richmond, they have 
done me the honor to quote me as having said that it was a possible 
thing. A poor Frenchman, who called on me the other day with 
another invention of a perpetual motion, assured me that Doctor 
Franklin, many years ago, expressed his opinion to him that it was 
not impossible. Without entering into contest on this abuse of the 
Doctor’s name, I gave him the answer I had given to others before,— 
that the ALMIGHTY HIMSELF could not construct a machine of per- 
petual motion, while the laws exist which he has prescribed for the 
government of matter in owr system: that the equilibrium established 
by him between cause and effect, must be suspended to effect that pur- 
pose. But Redhefer seems to be reaping a rich harvest from the public 
deception. The office of science is to instruct the ignorant. Would it 
be unworthy of some of it’s votaries who witness this deception, to give 
a popular demonstration of the insufficiency of the ostensible machinery, 
and of course of the necessary existence of some hidden mover? And 
who could do it with more effect on the public mind than yourself? 

I received at the same time the Abbé Rochon’s pamphlet and books 
on his application of the double refraction of the Iceland Spath to the 
measure of small angles. I was intimate with him in France, and had 
received there, in many conversations, explat. ‘ons of what is contained 
in these sheets. I possess, too, one of his lunettes, which he had given 
to Dr. Franklin, and which came to me through Mr. Hopkinson. You 
are therefore probably acquainted with it. The graduated bar on each 
side is 12 I. long, the one extending to, 37’. of angle, the other to 3488 
diameter, in distance of the object viewed. On so large a scale of 
graduation, a Nonius might distinctly enough subdivide the divisions 
of 10’ to 10’” each; which is certainly a great degree of precision. 
But not possessing the common micrometer of two semi-lenses, I am 
not able to judge of their comparative merit. 

With respect to the time piece, I would rather have it ensured, on 
account of the dangers of the season, as well as of the enemy. Mr. 
Gibson, of Richmond, to whom it is to be addressed, will pay all char- 
ges, and as soon as Mr. Voight sends me his bill, I will have the 
amount remitted. The package should be water-tight, as it will be 
long exposed on our river, in a boat open to rain. Perhaps it would 
not be amiss to roll the instrument up in what are called Dutch or 


*It will be seen in the course of this series, that Jefferson’s fauzr pas in orthography 
are somewhat striking. But they are not to be wondered at. Those who have large 
correspondence, spell often, not ‘by the card,’ but by the ear,—yet they never fail to 
convey their meaning. 
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striped blankets. With this precaution, I once before received a clock 
from Philadelphia in perfect good order. 
At all times, affectionately yours, 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 


All the appliances and means of philosophical experiment were as 
familiar to Jefferson as household words. He was, if we may use the 
term, a practical philosopher. The detazls of science were to him like 
the elementary tomes of childish instruction. In literature, he was an 
enthusiast, and an adept. In this respect, we think, he resembled 
Burke and Canning. Many of his political apothegms will die onl 
with the language in which they are recorded; while the spirit w hich 
informed them, being the spirit of freedom, is indestructible. It i is, how- 
ever, as a man of science and letters,—not as a politician,—that we 
love to contemplate him. The following paper shows with what effli- 
cient practice he carried out his designs. 

Before recording it, however, we should make some allusion to the 
perpetual] motion against which he decided in the preceding letter. 
'l'his machine of Redhefer was very ingenious, and caused at the time 
of its exhibition, much speculative excitement. It was composed of a 
platform, from which rose an upright post. A few inches from the 
lower platform, was another,—loose, and circular; above and through 
this, the post continued to rise. From its top were suspended, at a 
considerable angle, several strings with weights attached to them, rest- 
ing on projections fastened to the circular ee mentioned above. 
By lifting one of the strings, this circular platform revolved horizon- 
tally, and ke »pt revolving, w ith all the appearance of a perpetual motion. 
T'he ostensible cause of the motive power seemed to be in the weights; 
but the repulsion, in truth, was equal to the propulsion, since one half 
of the weights, numerically speaking, acted against the other. The 
true cause of motion was ina spring concealed in the post. Models 
were made, by several citizens, one of which,—that by the ingenious 
Mr. Lukens,—was deposited in the Philadelphia Museum. That 
Jefferson, notwithstanding, was favorable to all the exact machinery of 
science, will appear from his epistle. 


Moniicello, April 8,’ 

Dear Sir: Your favor of Mar. 15 is duly received. I think the 
time-piece should not be risked until our coast becomes entirely safe 
by an armistice, or considerably so by some remission in the vigilance 
of the British cruisers. In the meantime, I should be clad you could 
take charge of it yourself and keep it agoing. Perhaps, if Mr. Voight 
has prepared the apparatus for ascertaining the rod vibrating seconds, 
you might be willing to amuse yourself with that experiment, which 
will be curious at le: ast, if not useful to be known. I write to Mr. 
Voight to forward me his bill, that | may direct the amount to be 
remitted him from Richmond. 

The enquiry [ am about to make will prove to you my sincere esteem 
ind the confidence IT repose in your friendship and discretion. You 
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senelieet my resignation of the office of President of the Amerien 
Philosophical Soci iety,—one which I deem the most honorable of all 
which have have been conferred upon me by my fellow-citizens. The 
Society were so kind as, by an unanimous reélection, to express their 
pleasure that I should continue; to whichalso your private sollicita- 
tions were added, which had creat weight with me. In addition to 
these, a particular friend, not resident in Philadelphia, but having inti- 
mate correspondence with it, suggested that the choice of a successor 
might at that time produce disagreeable scisms in the society: whereas, 
by giving some time, some one of the estimable characters among them 
might ripen itself in the general view, and render a new election easy 
and harmonious. I have therefore gone on receiving and acknoleg- 
ing the repeated favors of the society, “with a sincere consciousness, 
however, that I was witholding from others a place which they more 
merited, and in which I was useless. The last winter I had determined 
to make a final resignation. But an absence from home inthe months 
of November and December, occasioned an omission until the time: of 
election had passed by. It has been usual for the Secretary, after 
every election, to notify me an opportunity of repeating my ackno- 
legment. It has also been usual for the public papers to notice the 
election. Both of these channels of information have failed me this 
year ; and the propriety of a choice of a more useful president by the 
society, would have left no doubt in my mind that they had performed 
this duty by a new choice, were it not that I supposed this also would 
have been announced in the papers, which, however, I have not seen. 
[n this absence of information, [ have preferred asking of you rather 
than of any other person,— i I in that office or not? If not, all is 
right; the society have done their duty, and not a member is more sen- 
sible of it than Tam. I should be unworthy of the opinion that they 
have been so good as to entertain of me heretofore, were | to entertain 
a single regret but at my own failure to spare them the disagreeable 
task which I ought to have done myself, and really meant to “do. If, 
on the contrary, ‘T am continued, I wish to advise with you as a friend 
to myself, as well as the institution,— What is the best time of the year 
for me to notify my resignation? At the end of the present term? 
Should it be early, in order to give time to settle their minds on a suc- 
cessor? Or would this only give opportunity for scisms to be formed, 
to ripen, and to destroy the future harmony of the society? And 
would these effects be avoided by so late a declaration as to give no 
time for cabal, and to ensure their following first thoughts, as perhaps 
the most genuine in such a case? Be so kind as to add to the multi- 
plied proofs of your goodness, your conscientious advice on this subject, 
which will be my government: and in all cases, saying nothing of 
this, my dear Sir, to any body, accept the assurance of my constant 
friendship and respect. TH: JEFFERSON. 


For the success of his countrymen in literature and the arts, the 
author of our great Charter of Freedom was ever keenly solicitious. 
To this end, in his retirement from office, and even when burdened 
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with the cares of state, his vigorous energies were constantly directed. 
This we take to be the true glory of the statesman. It is too much 
the custom in modern days to dissociate politics from letters. They 
should go together. Experience, in the halls of our national legisla- 
ture, has shown how pleasing and powerful are the graces of poetry and 
wit, and how strong in argument are the stores of learned research. 
The true grandeur of any country,—and more especially of a repub- 
lic,—is the majesty of its intellect. ‘This has made England what she 
is; this sent the fires of patriotism thrilling through the bosoms of 
our fathers inthe dark emergencies of the revolution, when the pen 
inspired the sword. Looking at our own greatness as a nation,—at the 
unparalleled progress we aremaking in confederated power,—we cannot 
but warm with the hope, that the mzads of our people will be more and 
more inclined to cultivate those embellishments of literature which can 
alone make our moral equal to our physical, condition. ‘lhe parlia- 
ments of Britain and France have possessed among their brightest 
ornaments, poets, novelists, historians, and authors of the noblest grade ; 
and tremendous indeed have been their labors of good. We shall show 
hereafter, by his own testimony, how much Jefferson accomplished for 
his country, by right views on this subject. Were he now living, we 
doubt not that he would be quick to discover the disabilities under 
which our literature travails, and if in office, would recommend to 
congress the adoption of such laws as would secure to authorship 
every where, as far as the patronage of this country is involved, its 
due reward. 


THE HOME OF THE HEART 


O ’ris not the cottage,—the dearest on earth, 

The sweet little cottage that erst gave me birth : 

Through scenes unaccustomed, ’midst strangers I roam, 

With naught to remind me of childhood’s sweet home. 
Home, sweet home,—- 

O nought here reminds me of childhood’s sweet home. 


No woodbine that used o’er that cottage to creep, 

No willow tre, neath which my forefathers sleep, 

No green grass plot, no wild waterfall’s foam,— 

Nought, nought here reminds me of childhood’s sweet home. 
Home, sweet home,—- 

O nought here reminds me of childhood’s sweet home. 


Yet here ’s deep affection, the wand’ rer to bless, 

A mother’s fond welcome, a sister's caress,—- 

Far dearer than cottage or proud princely dome, 

For home ’s where the heart is, and this is sweet home! 
Home, sweet home! 

O home’s where the heart is,—O this is sweet home! 


Princeton, (N. J.) Oet., ’35. 
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THE FATE OF WOLSEY. 


Ir was on one of those evenings when a clear and balmy atmos- 
phere imparted more than common beauty tothe mellow richness of an 
autumnal sky, that the first descendant of the house of Tudor alighted 
from his royal charger before the gate of Warwick Castle. At the 
mountains base on which stood this monument of olden time, the waters 
of the Avon pursued their sinuous course, shaded by a rich canopy of 
luxuriant evergreens which waved above them in graceful beauty, as 
if in obeisance to the silent glories of the stream. A ponderous draw- 
bridge, a double gateway, and portcullis crowned by a Gothic arch, 
decorated with effigies of the twelve Cesars, a statue of Justice, and 
a slab supported by columns of black and white marble, and bearing the 
motto, ‘ Dieu et mon Droit,’ formed the entrance to this ancient dwelling 
of Saxon monarchs. Surrounding its base, a wide and perilous moat, 
succeeded by high and capacious ramparts, bade defiance to surprise 
from without, while its cloud-capt turrets, on which floated the ensigns of 
chivalric days, bore the impress of the rade Saxon workmanship which 
preceded the ornamental Gothic architecture. The interior of this 
rock-bound edifice corresponded with its exterior appendages. Long 
Gothic halls, dimly lighted, and winding stair-cases, formed a line of com- 
munication with the numerous apartments, the windows of which, com- 
posed of dyed glass in massive frames, denied entrance to the cheering 
beams of the God of Day. From the lofty, rudely carved, and vaulted 
ceiling hung pendant the cresset which had illumined the dance, and 
shed its lustre on the banquetting scene, while sculptured shields of a 
long baronial line graced the entrance-hall, intermixed with splendid 
lamps which had reflected their light on the Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man guests, as they listened to the ancient minstrel singing in wild and 
soul-stirring strains his native mountain song, or recounting in num- 
bers equally touching, the glorious deeds of heroic days. The ban- 
quetting hall displayed a rich array of gold and silver vases, bearing 
the peculiar motto of their once proud possessor, or stamped with some 
heraldric emblem of his high-souled deeds. Not the least conspicuous 
among the silver vessels was the salt-cellar which had separated the 
patrician from the plebeian guest of the lordly Chieftain. The galle- 
ries, richly interlined with gold, and decorated externally with cloth of 
arras, displayed the various pageants preceding the sports of chivalry ; 
some representing golden castles, in the midst of romantic forests, on 
the battlements of which females, splendidly arrayed, were weaving 
garlands to deck the victor’s brow,—others showing knights starting 
from their forest recesses, accompanied by foresters blowing the ancient 
horn, mounted on war-horses richly caparisoned,—bearing their crests 
and names, surmounted by lofty plumes, on the golden trappings of their 
fiery steeds,—preceded by heralds proclaiming the vaunting challenge, 
and trumpets sounding their inspiring notes. The chambers, richly 
lined with the most costly tapestry, contained representations of those 
whose living forms had reposed on the richly-adorned crimson and 
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purple couches which enriched their recesses. Among des in bold 
relief, were full-length likenesses of the heroes of Cressy and Poictiers, 
father and son,—the latter waiting at the table of the captive French 
monarch whom his valour had conquered, the former supporting a 
young female, both clad in the costume peculiar to those days,—the 
king wearing long shoes, confined to the feet by golden chains, sus- 
pended on each side from the I nee, and hose of different oe the 
tunic of the gracefully formed female divided in the centre by distinct 
colors,—her hair rising in a pyramidal form three feet perpendicularly 
from the he ad,—de corated with golden ornaments suspended from the 
fearful height by chains of the same costly material,—her girdle 
ornamented with precious stones and jewels, and giving support toa— 
dagger. 

Such was the condition of this mountain mansion, once the abode of 
the far-famed Warwick, in the century succeeding the fall of that 
haughty nobleman. Subsequently to the fatal battle of Barne , It had 
been moons seized upon by the Fourth Edward,—passed through 
the reign of Edward the Fifth and the ambitious Richard, as an appen- 
dage to the crown, and now formed one of the royal mansions of the 
proud and vindictive Henry. The blast of a bugle summoned the 
warden to the gate, which, by the touch of a secret spring, instantly 
flew open to admit the monarch and his suite. 

‘My Lord Monteagle,’ said Henry to that nobleman, as they ascen- 
ded a winding avenue, which led to the castle, ‘how lovely is the 
scenery around us! The sun seems to linger on the western tower, 
as if unwilling to withdraw his beams from this noble relic of a former 
age. The Avon, unrufiled by a breeze, pursues its serpentine course 
beneath the evergreens that fan its bosom: the genius of antiquity 
summons us here as to a banquet, in which the moss-covered shield, 
the ivy-crowned turret announce her power to command the homage 
of the present at the shrine of a past generation. Yet, even here, 
where Nature reigns in her omnipotence, man has been and will be 
agitated by emotions which render his heart a barren wilderness, where 
nothing flourishes save the thorn of disappointment, and which mock, 
while they blast, the bienatnge of Heaven.’ 

Surprise »d at the solemnity of tone in which this address was con- 
veyed,—the singular and ¢ salm reflectiveness pervading it,—so opposite 
to the usual rapid and stern manner of the speaker, the courtier replied : 

‘My liege, you have most eloquently and justly spoke nm: man is ever 
murmuring against the dispe ade of Providence: but,’ added he, ‘ if 
the past possessors of this noble demesne have been insensible to the 
charms by which they were surrounded,—if in the midst of a scene 
calculated to cheer and soothe, the heart has been charred in the flame 
of its own passions,—the present noble owner is happily freed from 
causes which - minds less cultivated, and in a ruder age, may have 
operated in producing such effects.’ 

‘Hold there, Monteagle!’ exclaimed the agitated monarch: ‘by St. 
Paul! thou knowest not the sufferings that agitate the bosom of thy 
lord! Wealth, honor, and glory are absorbed,—eclipsed,—forgot- 
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ten,—in the awiul presentations a an accusing conscience. I am the 
husband of a brother’s wife. He who commanded the world to rise 
from chaos, the mountains to tremble, and the rock to pour forth its 
waters, has expressly forbidden sucha contract. ‘The command given 
on Sinai’s mountain has gone forth to the - of the earth. But I, 
Henry of Tudor, have set at defiance the divine decree, and have 
walked over the ashes of a brother to his bridal couch. The crime is 
black and deep,—stamped with the seal of pollution,—opposed by the 
testimony of blood.’ 

‘ Did not your Majesty obtain a dispensation from Julius, in favor of 
your marriage with the illustrious descendant of the house of Arra- 
gan ?—was not the question solemnly argued before the council ?’—said 
Monteagle. 

‘I tell thee, Lord, replied Henry, ‘the papal dispensations are 
nought, save a relic of imal taken from the Roman _ people, in 
the day of their barbarity. The monarch of the Vatican is mortal ; 
fallibility is the universal heritage of man,—the line drawn between 
finite operations and infinite intelligence. Seest thou not that a curse 
has already descended on me? No male descendant /ives to transmit 
the name of Tudor to future generations. The dynasty must perish, 
or vengeance be propitiated. But’ continued he, suddenly checking 
his impetuous fervor of expresion, ‘I will proceed « cautiously in this 
business. It may be that my misgivings are mental illusions,—the hal- 
lucinations of an over-heated imagination. Catharine is a true and 
loyal bride; she is withal the aunt of the most power! ful Prince on the 
European continent: a divorce hastily proceeded in, might light up 
the flames of war; beside, Pope Clement must be the arbiter of my des- 
tiny inthis business, and he is—the prisoner of Charles. Monteagle, 
I must retire. Attend me in the Twelve-angled Tower at the morrow’s 
dawn. Order my travelling equipage to be in readiness ere the sun’s 
shadow emerges from the horizon. Suffer no whispe r of my purpose 
to escape thy lips, or, by the shade of Warwick! thy head shall pay the 
forfeit! ‘Tarry not, —be gone !—and as thou lovest me, fulfil my com- 
mands.’ 

As this minister to the pleasures of Henry departed from the royal 
apartment, the wearied monarch threw himself carelessly on a richly 
embroidered purple couch, prepared for his reception. Encircling 
himself in the drapery with which it was covered, he exclaimed: 
‘What is royalty? The possession of external splendor and internal 
sulfering,—a name—for nothing. Power, fortune, honor, are its at- 
tendants,—millions its vassals,—nations its baubles,—woman ITs 
cursE!’ The last words of this powerful exclamation had scarcely 
sunk into silence, before the exhausted powers of nature obeyed that 
law which sways the prince and the peasant, and Henry, overpowered 
by excitement, sunk into the arms of sleep, True to the commands of 
his sovereign, the assiduous Monteagle was in the Royal presence as 
the first sun-beam irradiated the eastern wing of the castle. ‘ Sire, said 
he, *l attend your commands.’ ‘Though art a trusty and right faith- 
ful vassal,’ replied Henry, ‘Order my charger to the western barbi- 
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can,—see that my train are in readiness. We must depart hence for 

the capital. York House must be our lodging place, before the mor- 

rows eve. My Lord of York must be consulted again touching this 
matter. 

‘Again! does you majesty say, echoed Monteagle ? 

‘Minion!’ muttered Henry, ‘my secrets are not “for the ear of every 
babbler: thou knowest Wolsey is my counsellor in all things. Hap- 
py is the monarch who possesses such a servant! Inquire no farther 
in this matter: again I command thy secrecy, as thou valuest thy life.’ 

Could the monarch, at the moment when the name of Wolsey passed 
his lips, have extended his vision to the palace of the haughty cardinal, 
he might have beheld a scene of excitement, equal to that “which racked 
his own bosom. In the banquetting-hall of York House, hung with 
tissue and raised with silver,—illuminated by ten branches of gilt and 
ten of white silver,—each of which, bearing two lighted wax tapers, 
was suspended by a golden chain,—stood the proud and ambitious 
minister of Henry Tudor, arrayed in a chemise of silver and gold 
cloth, surmounted by a cloak of broached satin, spangled with gold of 

apurple color, enriched by diamonds and set with pearls. 

As Wolsey paced over the richly-embroidered velvet carpet which 
avarice had extorted as the price of guilt, he exclaimed ina smothered 
voice: ‘I have raised suspicion in the mind of Henry as to the violation 
of a great moral Jaw, in marrying his brother’s widow. His mind is 
deeply tinctured with the superstitions of the age. The flame must be 
fed! Catharine, thou knowest me; thou hast unveiled me to myself; 
thy penetrating eye has glanced through the veil with which cunning 
and assumed sanctity would have enve loped vaulting ambition. I can- 
not rest whilst thou, Haman like, sittest at the king’s gate,—although, like 
the son of the eastern Agagite, { should fall into the toils which I 
myself have woven. Twice have my objects been supplanted by thy 
house. I will be Lord of the Vatican, though the flames of a world 
should be my torch-light to the chair of St. Peter, and their embers the 
smoking ashes of heroes and kings! Charles of Germany, thou shalt 
have cause to hate the man thou hast defeated! Thy name shall be 
disgraced: I will smite the proud house of Austria through the bosom 
of England’s Queen!’ 

The sound of a bugle at the southern entrance announced the arriva] 
of some guests, as the lofty cardinal closed his denunciation against 
Charles, through the breast of the ill-fated Catharine,—and the porter 
ushered inte the entrance hall, Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, and Crom- 
well, the Secretary of Wolsey. ‘ Welcome, my lord of Lincoln, and 
you my faithful Cromwell!’ said Wolsey, as the former entered the 
banquetting chamber : ‘I have been impatient for your coming. Bring 
you any news from the West ?’ 

‘My Lord,’ replied Cromwell, ‘ a courier who has arrived from War- 
wick Castle, express, states that his Majesty and suite are on their way, 
and will reach London by to-morrow evening.’ 

‘Indeed ! said Wolsey,—‘ so sudden and so unexpectedly ?- The king 
must have important matter of communication, to draw him thus quic kly 
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from his much-loved shades at : Warwick. Has his Majesty touched on 
the subject of our last communication to you, my lord Longland? con- 
tinued the Cardinal. 

‘Several interviews have passed between us,’ replied the Bishop: his 
confessions are sorrowful,—his soul is deeply troubled.’ 

‘Unhappy monarch!’ exclaimed the minister: ‘ after eighteen years 
of happiness,—with a bride whose chastity, like that of Cesar’s wife, 
is unsuspected,—to have thy soul now harrowed by the belief that thou 
hast broken the law of God! Longland, the king must be comforted,— 
the validity of Julius’s bill be enquired into. If the Levitical law has been 
broken,—and I fear the worst,—restitution must be made to the Church, 
even though the bride of Henry be the sacrifice offered on her altar. 
Human feeling must not triumph over a high duty, the fulfilment of a 
sacred law. Weare the vicegerents of Heaven,—called upon by our 
vows and penances to uphold the prerogative of our holy Church,—to 
stand as watchmen upon her walls,—to administer her rites, to command 
obedience to her precepts. We must appeal to His Holiness in this 
matter. But here we are beset with obstructions: he is in the power 
of Charles, the nephew of our queen. Every avenue to his approach 
will be watched with a lynx’s eye, and guarded with a two-edged 
sword. Catharine is popular,—she is beloved by the people. The 
mildest measures may be construed into acts of oppression against her. 
A cloud hangs over the house of Tudor. Let us supplicate the 
Monarch of the Universe to avert the danger which it threatens. The 
king will arrive to-morrow: let us until that period reflect on this busi- 
ness. Our lips must be sealed: a breath might kindle the flames of 
civil war, and deluge the plains of Albion with the blood of her sons. 
Cromwell, see thou that the castle be in readiness to receive the royal 
guest: a banquet must be given ere he departs. We must endeavor 
to dispel his dismal forebodings, in the innocent pleasures of life,—to 
alleviate, if we cannot eradicate. The wasted tapers warn us that the 
hour of rest has approached. Farewell, my Lord of Lincoln! Peace 
and a good conscience be with you!’ Thus saying, the prelate and the 
keeper of the royal conscience retired to their respective apartments. 

The morning’s dawn found every domestic of the castle at his post, 

reparing for ‘the approach of the royal visitor. The banquetting 
hall was decorated with unusual splendor. At its upper end appeared 
a throne covered with crimson damask, and inlaid with massive gold, 
surmounted by acanopy of state, on w hich were embroidered, in pearl, 
the words, ‘ Vivat Henricus Octarus.’ No momentary cessation of 
labor was permitted, until the auspicious moment should arrive. A 
council of the kitchen officers was convened, and orders givén to spare 
no expense in providing for the banquet. In the meantime the object 
of this preparation arrived at the city gates. An avant courier had 
preceded him. The citizens, anxious to display their loyalty, had 
exerted every means to grace the royal entry. The streets where the 
princely cavalcade should pass, were hung with tapestry and arras. 
Various companies, clothed in their dazzling liveries, arranged them- 
selves in order, forming an avenue through which the procession might 
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advance. The goldsmith’s stalls displayed a splendor which might 
have gratified a monarch less proud than Henry. They were attended 
by virgins decorated in white, fringed with gold, holding branches 
of the same precious material filled with wax tapers, under a golden 
canopy, interspersed with flowers bearing inscriptions expressive of 
loyalty to the house of Tudor. In advance of these stood the clerks 
and priests, the latter arrayed in their ecclesiastical robes, with golden 
capes and crosses of silver. Next, the Mayor of the city, decked in 
the robes of office, holding in his hand the sword See and amano 
by the Aldermen arrayed i in thei 
Sheriffs, withthe peculiar ensigns of their office, in splendid court 
dresses, and wearing golden chains of the finest workmanship sus- 
pended from their necks. The herald at length announced the arrival 
of the pageant before the city gates. First appeared the monarch, 
wearing gracefully on his shoulders a robe of crimson velvet, bordered 
with ermine and studded with jewels,—surmounting a coat or jacket of 
embossed gold,—the placard richly embroidered with costly diamonds, 
pearls, and other valuable stones, and a collar of rubies around his 
neck, mounted on a beautiful white charger, the trappings of which 
were of damask gold, with a deep purfell of ermine. Next advanced 
the knights of the shires, and esquires of the body, arrayed in crimson 
velvet, followed by the officers of the royal household, dressed in 
dazzling scarlet. The barons of the cinque ports, bearing a canopy, 
or cloth of estate, closed the procession. The cavalcade at length 
reached York House. The bugle sounded before its gates, and in a 
moment, the Cardinal, decorated with the insignia of his office, was 
kneeling at the feet of Henry. 

‘ My gracious liege,’ said he, 
honor: 





‘you have already done me too much 
it is now doubled by your gracious condescension in visiting 
York House. I deliver to your majesty its keys: they are yours, with 
all which they enclose, or it is in the power of a subject so gra- 
ciously favored as your humble vassal to return, as a token of cratitude 
for royal bounties undeserved and numberless.’ 

‘My Lord Cardiyal,’ replied Henry, ‘I have found thee worthy of 
my royal bounty: continue to deserve it, and I pledge thee the honor of 
a prince it shall never be withheld. But,’ continued he, ‘I would have 
thy private ear. Weighty matters have caused my journey from 
Warwick Castle. Let us retire together.’ 

The monarch and his minister had now reached the banquetting-hall 
The latter taking out a golden key, opened an anti-chamber into which 
the royal guest was ushered, followed by W olsey and Longland, who 
joined the trio. 

‘My Lord of York,’ said Henry, as he seated himself under a splen- 
did canopy of state, ‘my mind has been greatly perturbed since our 
last meeting. This marriage breaks my rest at night, and haunts me 
like an evil genius in the broad glare of day. it is @ spectre ever 
present to the mental gaze of thy unfortunate master. 

‘Sire,’ replied the ‘crafty Cardinal, ‘no breast sympathizes more 
deeply than mine in the sufferings which agitate your royal bosom 
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The path w hich 1 must t be trodden in the endeavor to remove them, is 
not strown with flowers, but obstructed by briars andthorns. We have 
no precedent for an appeal against the decision of a Pope. The motives 
of the Holy Father are always s supposed to be pure. He cannot err. 
Julius is dead: before an earthly tribunal he cannot be arraigned. 
Should we cast a shade on his memory, by inquiring into the motives 
of his conduct, the church militant would rise against us, and an inter- 
dict perhaps involve thy subjects in anarchy and ruin. Another barrier 
still more formidable to our purpose presents itself. Clement isin the 
power of Charles of Germany,—thy royal consort’s nephew. Already, 
like another Attila, he has sacked the holy city,—leveled its temples,— 
butchered its prelates,—and carried its spiritual monarch into captivity. 
it has pleased heaven to permit the subjection of the mighty giant, that 
ages have guarded and sanctity hitherto secured. The throne reared 
by affection, truth, and piety has been shattered: the great intellectual 
Babylon has fallen: the spiritual city is in ashes: the high priest of 
her temple secured in his own castle, by the rude soldiery of the vic- 
torious Charles. Clement cannot act while thus restrained, and to him 
the appeal should be made. We must act through the French mon- 
arch,—endeavor to excite him to take arms for the liberation of the 
captive Clement,—as the preliminary to a free discussion on the 
momentous subject which engrosses the attention and depresses the 
feelings of your Majesty.’ 

‘We must proceed cautiously in this matter,’ said Henry. Rumor, 
with her thousand tongues, is already busy i in aniline reports pre- 
judicial to the unhappy object of them, or unfortunate to me. Already 
has Catharine despatched her counsellors to the courts of Spain and 
Rome. Charles of Germany possesses a lever with which to move 
Europe,—dominion and resources. Already has he shorn the Pope 
of his power,—demonstrated amid the horrors of war and the shouts of 
victory, that the sacred city is vulnerable, and that her monarch, if 
under the direction, is not always under the special protection of 
heaven. He has stormed her gates with the fury of a second Alaric,— 
violated her temples, robbed. her treasury,—profaned her churches, 
and carried captive the high priest of her altars. Thinkest thou that 
Clement, even at liberty, would dare to decide against the interest of a 
man who has thus demonstrated to him the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion? Besides, how can access be gained to him? The walls of St. 
Angelo, w hich would almost defy the eagle’s flight, cannot be easily 
scaled : its gates are guarded, and his holiness a prisoner within them. 
We must bribe the guards : a golden key must open the massive doors 
of St. Angelo’s prison.’ 

‘The hearts of the cardinals must be softened by corresponding 
means,’ replied the wily Cardinal. 

‘Do these men,’ said Henry, ‘these professors of a holy religion, 
require stimulating to an act of duty, by base lucre? Should justice be 
purchased, even ina righteous cause? Let us at once set at defiance 
a power which thus enthrals us,—convoke the clergy, and proceed to 
ihe judgment of the question independently of papal aid.’ 
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‘My Sovereign: seplied ‘Wolsey. crossing himself at the sacred font, 
‘You are achild of our holy church,—one of its natural protectors. 
Should the offspring, without cause, withdraw from the parent’s care, 
aud disown its authority? Be assured, illustrious descendant of the 
house of Tudor, the Holy Father will ultimately do justice between thee 
and thine; we must form an alliance offensive and defensive with the 
house of Valois. Charles will scarcely dare to withstand the supplica: 
tions of two monarchs for the restoration of the Pope to liberty, when 
backed by the army of France and the maritime force of England,’ said 
Wolsey, ‘and if the worse consequences should follow, we have then a 
refuge within our own clergy; but I beseech thee, most potent Sire, to 
pause, ere thou proceed hastily to a separation which will not only 
inevitably raise the banner of Charles against thy house, but may place 
thy true and loyal subjects without the ‘pale of a Christian church,’ 

‘I leave all to thy care and guidance,’ said Henry. 

‘Be assured, my liege,’ returned the artful minister, ‘my humble 
services shall be devoted to your Majesty on this and every occasion. 
{ will despatch my Secretary to the court of France, whence I will 
imme diatel y follow. The friendship of the French king once secure, 
and the holy father liberated, we shall have less cause to feel the influ- 
ence of Charles in the decision of this momentous question. I would 
suggest to your Majesty before I depart, the necessity of a conference 
with the Queen. If we can obtain from her a negative consent, it will 
furnish additional means in influencing Clement to pronounce the 
divorce, without instituting a commission ‘of ij inquiry, which must be the 
result of an embassy to him, divested of such an auxillary.’ 

‘It would be well, said Henry, ‘could it be accomplished: but as 
well mayest thou seek to pluck the crown from the head of Charles, 
or release Clement from the rock-bound citadel of his confinement. 
Catharine is meek but firm: once assail her reputation, wound her 
honor, and I tel! thee, though the terrors of the rack were before her, 
thou couldst not change her purpose. She is secure in the proud 
knowledge of her virtue, constancy, and faith: her mind is of a high 
and enduring order; her fortitude, under immense trials, unconquera- 
ble. And thinkest thou that a character thus constituted, will, at our 
bidding, renounce the title of England’s Queen? No!—she will spurn 
thee from her presence: she will appeal to Rome against such an 
assumption of power, and echo her wrongs along the shores of Europe, 
until the civilized world, directed by a generous and universal impulse, 
rises to redress them. ‘Thou mayest however test thy powers of per- 
suasion; but I warn thee that thou respect the character of the woman 
I have described. Let mildness wait upon argument. Conscience 
alone warns me to the path of duty; nor would I willingly inflict an 
unnecessary pang on the being whose happiness that duty may 
destroy,—a woman whom a devotion of eighteen years has entitled to 
my friendship.’ 

‘I feel the delicacy of the communication,’ said the haughty minis- 
ter,—‘ its awful responsibility,—the earthly and eternal interests with 
which it is associated. I shudder at the prospect of such an inter- 
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view ; yet for your majesty I would dare even greater things than this.’ 

‘Go,’ said the monarch, ‘and peace be with thee!’ as he departed to 
prepare himself for the princely banquet of the Cardinal. *'To whom,’ 
said Wolsey to himself, as the monarch closed the ante-chamber, ‘ must 
Henry be united? A relation of Francis, undoubtedly. This will 
secure my interest to the papal chair,—the object of my ambition,—for 
the possession of which, I have sacrificed honor, faith, and reputation,— 
betrayed my king,—and would — sell my country. Oh ambition! how 
dost thou absorb the noblest faculties! Thou art a vortex in which all 
is swallowed up, save the devouring element which consumes while 
it nourishes thee! Thou arta demon to peace,—a destroyer to happi- 
ness,—a torch, kindling a flame on earth to burn through eternity : thou 
art an assassin who gloats in savage exultation over the carcase which 
he has mangled,—a murderer, who reservest thy victim that thou mayest 
torture him in the final moment of his anguish! A truce, however, to 
self-reproach. I must continue to be what I have been,—a dissembler. 
Greatness must be mine on earth; as to futurity, it is involved in 
shadows, clouds, and darkness, Enjoy your sports,’ said he, ‘fools of 
the moment,—butterflies of the hour,’ as he passed the banqueting hall ; 
‘I must to Hampton court, to practice new deceptions,—secure a tri- 
umph, or perish in a defeat.’ 

On the following morning, ere the sun was three hours high, Wol- 
sey arrived at the palace of Hampton: As he entered one of its spa- 
cious courts, he muttered to himself: ‘This domain was once in my 
possession ; it was the reward of duplicity, and I bartered it against the 
consequences of guilt. And yet I am to its proud possessor as The- 
seus to Hercules, or Acates to ASneas.’ As the minister passed the 
portal leading to the ancient hall, through a splendid Ionic collonade, 
he was stopped by the King’s guard: ‘ What are your commands, my 
Lord?’ said the centinel, as he shouldered his gun in token of respect. 

‘I am the bearer of tidings from the King to his Queen Catharine,’ 
said Wolsey: ‘cause my approach to be announced to her Majesty.’ 

The man calling the orderly, repeated the command. Ina few 
moments, this proud arbiter of the destiny of kings was summoned 
into the presence of Catharine. Arrayed in deep mourning, attended 
by her confessor, and bending before a crucifix repeating the ave 
Maria, the unhappy object of his visit was not aware of his entry into 
her apartment, until, rising from before the altar, and in the act of pre- 
senting herself for the final benediction, her eye caught those of the 
Cardinal. In a moment the crimson flush suffused her cheek, suc- 
ceeded by that livid hue which betrays, at the same instant, anxiet 
and dread. Dismissing the confessor, she desired Wolsey to be sank 
and to reveal his message. The proud minion for once cowered 
beneath the calm and dignified spirit of an oppressed woman, as her 
dark eye fixed its intense beams upon him. ‘I attend your Majesty,’ 
said he, with the permission of your royal husband. He is at this 
moment suffering under intense mental agony, in which his affection 
and conscience are struggling for the victory. Your Majesty is aware 
that eighteen years of the most watchful and anxious solicitude for the 
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honor oad happiness of your baud, must have endeared you to him by 
ties which common minds cannot appreciate. So much the heavier to 
bear the awful calamity of which I am permitted to be the unhappy 
communicant, —a wounded conscience. Doubts have arisen in the 
breast of the royal Henry as to the validity of your Majesty’ Ss union, 
seeing that you had been the wife of an elder brother.’ 

; My Lord of York,’ said the Queen, rising from her seat, and cast- 
ing upon the conscience-stricken prelate a look that would have annihi- 
lated a mind less firm than his,—‘ thou sayest Henry, my Lord, has 
had doubts,—thou shouldst have said, ‘ I, Cardinal Wolsey, have 
instilled doubts into the mind of my sovereign:’ this would be true. 
I am acquainted with thy proceedings; thy purposes may possibly be 
completed ; but yet, alone as I am, unprotected and a foreigner, I fear 
thee not. I have that within which thou canst not destroy,—a quiet 
conscience; that which thou hast never felt,—a mind at peace. Iam 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella,—the aunt of Charles of Ger- 
many,—the Queen of Henry of England! The latter title I hold by 
the bonds of marriage,—by a dispensation ¢ given by the Pope Julius,— 
recognized by the English Bishops visainbail upon by my royal hus- 
band,—sealed on earth and registered in heaven. And dost thou think 
to annul this holy obli vation? Wouldst thou break down the strong 
barriers of the church,—burst asunder the bonds of religion, and 
destroy conjugal felicity? Art thou really aman of God, as “thy habit 
implies ?—a peace-maker, walking to and fro on the earth, to estab- 
lish the religion of Him whom thou professest toserve? Or dost thou 
worship in a temple whose altars are polluted with guilt, and whose 
offerings are those of revenge and iniquity? Seest thou yon orb decli- 
ning from his meridian ?—and canst thou not draw a moral from the 
departing splendor of his beams? Like him thou hast reached the 
meridian of thy glory, and, ere long, shalt sink into the shades of obli- 
vion. The thread of thy destiny is woven. ‘Thy path may lie over 
the grave of Catharine, but its termination shall be infamy and dis- 
grace. Thy crimes and iniquities,—thy licentiousness and avarice, — 
have ascended as testimonies against thee to the throne of heaven. 
Thou hast robbed the widow,—w ronged the orphan,—burst asunder 
every sacred and social tie, to accomplish the fell objects of thy ambi- 
tion. Ihave known thee long. I have shown thee thy deformity; I 
have torn from thy ruthless grasp the confiding sincerity of youth,— 
the weakness of age,—the candor of unsuspecting virtue,—the weak 
irresolution of confiding faith,—these are the objects of thy hatred and 
revenge. Charles, too, my nephew, has stepped in between thee and 
the papal chair. Depart !—nor insult more, by thy presence, the 
woman whose happiness thou hast destroyed. Tell thy lord and mas- 
ter I appeal to the Holy Father to judge betw een him and me,—that I 
can look into the page of futurity, and read my fate,—and that I fer- 
vently pray it may not be visited on my sovereign and husband by a 

rapid extinction of the house of Tudor.’ 
‘I will obey your Majesty,’ said the prelate, as he mounted his pal- 
frey and retraced his way towards the capital. The impatient mon 
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nal whe had been enkinnaly waiting hie arrival, ‘exclaimed, as she 
entered the massive doors of the palace: 

‘Well, my lord Cardinal, 1 should imagine, if I am skilful in read- 
ing countenances, that thy mission has been unsuccessful: how sayest 
thou ?’ 

‘Even so, my liege,’ said the Cardinal: ‘the Queen appeals to St. 
Peter's chair.’ 

‘Be it so!’ replied the monarch : ‘and thou, my lord Cardinal, pro- 
ceed to the court of France, immediately, on thy mission.’ 

‘My sovereign,’ said Wolsey, ‘ should I succeed in gaining a legan- 
tine commission to pronounce a favorable judgment in the case at 
issue, may I be permitted to propose to your Majesty an alliance with 
the Duchess of Alencon, sister to Francis ?’ 

‘No!’ said the monarch sternly, ‘thou mightest have done so yester- 
ter; but I have seen at thy banquet the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. She has won my heart. Anne Boleyn i is fair, beyond her 
sex,—modest, submissive, and lovely. She must be the bride of Henry 
of Tudor.’ 

‘My sovereign is doubtless practising his pleasantry upon me,’ 
uttered the Cardinal, in a half-smothered laugh. 

‘I tell thee, Cardinal of York, Anne Boleyn i is mine! I have seen 
Percy of Northumberland in too close a conversation with her. See 
thou what exists between them, and command him, without the mention 
of my purposes, upon pain of death to desist from his importunities. 
Execute this commission, and then away to France!’ said Henry, as he 
left the hall. 

‘ The fulfilment of thy prophecy, injured Catharine!’ exclaimed the 
terror-stricken Wolsey, ‘follows indeed quickly upon its announce- 
ment. York, thy sun is declining, and soon must set. Boleyn!—that 
name rises on the imagination like the spectre of darkness amid the 
flames of eternal misery! It leads me to the yawning gulph of destruc- 
tion, and shrieks in savage exultation as it hurls me to the abyss 
below. I will away to France, vacillating Henry! One plan yet 
remains to save me. I must gain the confidence of Clement,—nego- 
tiate and postpone, until the charms of Anne Boleyn have faded in thy 
eye, or some other object more dazzling is presented to thy ardent 
understanding.’ 

A fatal resource did this prove to the humbled minister. ‘The wary 
monarch ordered spies to watch his conduct; he was suspected and 
betrayed. A commission arrived: the Cardinal, bewildered in per: 
plexity, at length entered the presence chamber of his royal master, 
announcing its tetmination,—the inflexibility of Catharine,—and the 
withdrawal of the trial to the court of Rome. 

‘Darest thou to communicate this intelligence!’ said the enraged 
Henry: ‘thou who hast leagued with the Pope to deceive me,—who 
hast brought from Rome a besotted, licentious, and imbecile Cardinal 
to decide a cause which involves the happiness of a kingdom ?’ 

‘My sovereign!’—said Wolsey. 

‘Interrupt me not!’ replied Henry, as he opened a letter just received 
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from Rome: ‘ here are the procs’ of thy guilt Thou | art A rearron | 
I command thee to thy castle at Ashun: thy goods are confiscate. 
Hence from my sight!—and beware thy conduct, or thy head shall yet 
pay the forfeit of thy knavery.’ 

As the fallen minister retired, in obedience to the royal mandate, he 
heard the name of Cranmer pronounced as Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of England,—accompanied with a command that in his 
official capacity he would assemble the Bishops and decide the ques- 
tion. Letters patent were granted; the commission opened, and judg- 
ment was pronounced against Catharine of Arragan. Anne Boleyn 
became the Queen of England. 

Soon after the coronation of this, eventually, unhappy princess, Sir 
Walter Walsh arrived at Cawood Castle. Its unhappy tenant, the degra- 
ded Cardinal, ever sanguine of restitution to royal favor, approached to 
embrace the visitor. 

‘T arrest you in the name of Henry of Tudor, for high treason!’ 
said Walsh. We must proceed to Sheffield-park, there to await the 
arrival of Sir William Kingston, governor of the town.’ 

The fortunes of the miserable Wolsey ,had made an inroad on his 
constitution that had placed it beyond the reach of earthly renovation. 
The constable of the town, on his arrival at Sheffield-park, commanded 
that a litter should be prepared for the conveyance of the Cardinal. 
The powers of nature, however, rapidly sunk under the violence of 
contending excitements. As the procession reached Leicester Abbey; 
the victim of ambition became aware that he was about to appear before 
his final judge. He requested Cromwell, his Secretary, to attend him. 
After imparting counsel to regulate the conduct of the latter, deploring 
his own ambition and fortunes,—finding the powers of nature rapidly 
sinking,—he exclaimed, under the final effort of volition, as the eye 
sunk in thé socket, and the lip quivered in the aslry paleness of death: 
‘Catharine! thou art revenged !—-Anne! thou hast triumphed !’—and 
expired. J RB. 


SCOTTISH SONG. 


Ou lo’e me yet, oh, lo’e me yet, 

Ha’e dune wi’ your poutin’, an’ lo’e me yet; 

For what ha’e ye seen, wi’ your bonny blue een, 

That ye should nae, my dearie, still lo’e me yet ? 

My bonny young dove, I’ve heard ye aft tell, 

That ‘where there’s nae doubt, na love can e’er dwell ;’ 
And the proverb holds gude, in you, my ain pet,— 

Sae gi’e o’er your poutin’, an’ lo’e me yet! 


Yestreen in the brachens, I grant ye ‘t is true 
I pressed the sweet lips o’ wee Mary’s mow’ ; 
But sure, my dear lassie, you’re no gaun to fret, 
At a wee bit o’ daffin’, but lo’e me yet! 
While the lark trills his lay at the gates o’ the sky, 
While the bee in the heather bell loveth to lie; 
While the dew’s siller tears the wild roses wet, 
I'll be true to thee, lassie,—then lo’e me yet! 
Scotland, September, 35. Ropert Hamitton 
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THE MINSTREL’S TALE. 





The following little Poem is based on fact. The circumstances detailed were related to me some years ago by a young Savoy. 
ard.—one of that numerous class of itinerant musicians with which Northern Italy inundates the rest of Europe. I ws 
much intereste| by the feeling and naivet¢ with which he told his story, and have endeavored as much as possible to preserve the 
timplicity and pathos of the original narrative, while rendering it into verse. 


—— 


Sweet were the tunes he played, but mournful all. 
1% His large dark eye, within its depth of shade, 
‘ Held mines of sadness, and his full, rich voice 
Seemed as if wedded to departed joy,— 
So low and solemn were its cadences. 
I asked him why he left his own bright land 
To dwell with strangers; then, with broken sighs, 
: In tones whose deep vibrations thrill me yet; 
He thus disclosed his simple history : 


| @ ‘I well remember,—how should I forget 
. A spot so beautiful and so beloved ?— 
The little village where my father dwelt, 
Where I was born, and grew, and — shall not die! 
I knew no mother,—she, the neighbors said, 
Died in myinfancy. My father’s eye 
Was fierce and coli very smile was fierce,— 
While Hate and Malice lurked beneath his frown 
Like crouching Demons. All men shrunk from him, 
Till, as the poison-weeping Upas tree, 
He stood alone, avoided and abhorred. 
I had a brother, elder than myself, 
, 7 And gentle,—oh! how gentle !—him I loved 
With that concentred tenderness, which makes 
An earthly god of that to which it clings. 
But, as I grew to know what madness meant, 
They told me he was mad. Ah! then I knew 
Why he talked wildly to the clouds and streams, 
And wept without a cause. This knowledge gained, 
I tended him the more. Oft when the tears 
Stood in his mournful eyes, I kissed them off, 
And wove him little coronals of flowers, 
Which he would smiling place upon his brow, 
Believing each a regal diadem. 
Then he would stride into the forest nigh, 
Holding a straw, or bulrush, for a sceptre, 
And call the birds to come and sing to him, 
That he might dance to their blithe carolling; 
And leaping to the fancied minstrelsy 
Would thread his way among the giant oaks, 
As through the mazes of a Saraband, 
' Until, fatigued, he sunk beneath their shade. 


At length he sickened: ’twas not suddenly ; 
But something fatal seemed at work within, 
Sapping his life’s foundation: when he slept, 
Cold dewy drops upon his forehead hung : 

He could not taste the fruits I culled for him, 
But put them from him witha genile sigh, 
While as the links that bound him to the earth 
Slowly dissolved, it seemed that consciousness 
Was nourished by decay. One day,—oh God !— 
It had one hour that held an age of torment,— 
He said, ‘Go with me, brother, to the forest ! 
And there was less of wandering in his glance; 
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And more of firmness in his voice and mien, 
Than ere I'd marked before. Then forth we went 
Among the patriarch trees, whose mighty arms 
Waved, clothed in foliage, o’er our shaded path. 
At length we reached a little bubbling spring 
Embowered with kalmias, wreathed with a 
Though which its mimic torrent sparkling gushed; 
There, on the verdant turf that fringed its edge, 
Made verdant by its moisture, we sat down. 
Above, the wreathing branches met, and twined 
A canopy of green, while, as the breeze 
Fluttered the clus’tring leaves, a sunbeam danced 
Through every crevice, on the enamelled turf, 
In time to their light heavings. 


‘If God’s seal,— 
The signet of assured Beatitude,—- 
Were ere impressed in light, on human clay, 
*Twas on my brother’s features, as he sat 

With hand in mine, beside that woodland spring. 
f knew that he was dying: mortal eye 

Ne’er wears a look of holiness like his, 

Save when the veil that shrouds Eternity 

Is fast dissolving. This I felt,—and wept. 
‘Weep not for me,’ he cried,‘ rather rejoice,- 
For God, in this last hour has granted me 

A beam of his divine intelligence, 

That I may tell thee, ere he call me hence, 
What darkened that his mercy first bestowed. 

I must be brief, for even as I speak, 

[ feel Death’s fingers busy round my heart, 
Chilling its warm pulsations. Thou hast been 
The guardian angel of my ’wildered path, 

For even through the night of intellect 

Thy love hath sent its beams, and memory,— 
For many a year in all things else a blank,— 
Hath left its record written on my soul. 

Listen, and thou shalt know the fearful cause 
Of the wild gloom thy ministrations soothed. 


‘Our mother was the kindest, mildest being, 
That ever suffered uncomplainingly ; 
Oft have I seen my father strike her down 
And spurn her as she fell: yet no reproach 
Escaped her lips,—her only answer— tears. 
One night the wretch, mad, as it seemed, with wine, 
Came reeling home. You were an infant then, 
And lay asleep and nestling in your cradle : 
He stumbled o’er it, and in drunken wrath 
Tearing the drapery from your sleeping form, 
Looked in your face and cursed you. Then he asked 
For meat and drink: such plain fare as we had,— 
Twas but a loaf, with water from the spring,-- 
Was placed before him. With blaspheming curse 
He hurled it through the casement, and anon 
Demanded choicer food. My mother wept, 
And looking meekly in his face, replied : 
‘Husband I have no better,—I have toiled 
All day in the hot sun to purchase that, 
While thow’ she paused. ‘Ha! dost reproach me, wretch ! 
Shouted the fiend, as with his murderous hands 
He grasped her graceful neck. I heard her cry! 
Oh God !—e’en now ’ tis ringing in my ears !— 
I heard her smothered cry, for life, for mercy. 
’Twas vain! So his shall be at that dread hour 
When he shall stand before the judgment seat, 
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If long repentance cancel not the crime. 

The pale blue veins upon her matron brow 
Purpled beneath the pressure ; then a groan 
Rose gurgling in her throat — and all was still! 
Back trom my father’s hands, a blackened corse, 
On his own hearth, I saw my mother fall! 

I rushed toward her, but a dark, thick mist 

Fell on my brain, and all since then is gloom; 
Till at the voice of Him whose word is light, 
The cloud was rent that I might tell — and die.’ 


‘He ceased to speak, and softly as a child 
Wearied with play stoops to its light repose, 
Dropped on the velvet sod. His woes were o’er,— 
The shaft was sped that left me brotherless. 
I gathered wild flowers, and all fragrant herbs, 
And strewed them on his breast. The livelong night 
I watched his features by the moon’s pale ray, 
Lest it were but a trance. And when I found 
That he indeed was dead, I covered him 
With blossomed boughs torn from the trees he loved, 
And left him in his blooming sepulchre. 
I never sought again my father’s face,— 
And since that melancholy day, have been 
A joyless wanderer through the bustling world.’ iB 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN NEWTON AND LOCKE, UPON OCCASION OF THE VISIT OF THE FORMER TO THE 
LATTER, WHILE HE LIVED AT LADY MASHAM’S, SOME MILES FROM LONDON. 


Locke. Iam greatly obliged to you, Sir Isaac, for the diagrams 
and demonstrations which you were kind enough to prepare and send 
me, explanatory of your system of philosophy. Ithink I can now 
form a somewhat more adequate conception of that course of reason- 
ing by which you have reached those wonderful conclusions. It is 
one of the greatest privations to which I feel myself subjected in this 
life, that [ am unable to take the dimensions and sound all the depths 
of the Principia. One of the strongest desires of which Iam sensible, 
is to make such attainments in mathematics as to enable me to com- 
prehend that work. Could I re-trace my footsteps in life, this task 
should be performed. 

Newron. ‘That your impressions of it are so favorable, is a cir- 
cumstance highly grateful to my feelings; and had you the opportuni- 
ty of giving the subject a thorough investigation, there is no man liv- 
ing with whose approbation I should be so much gratified. I can, 
however, with great sincerity, return the compliment, in reference to 
your Essay upon Human Understanding. At first, as you know, 
upon a perusal of your first book, it appeared to me that you were 
running into the dangerous doctrines of Hobbs; but after having 
read the whole work, and mastered your entire scheme, I discovered 
that I had done you great injustice, and misconceived your drift. 1 
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now regard it as the greatest effort of the human understanding I have 
ever perused. 

Locke. Such a testimony is the greatest earthly reward I could 
have reaped. But, allow me to ask, Sir Isaac, in what particular part 
of the commencement did you suppose that I was verging toward the 
errors of Hobbs? There are no doctrines of which I entertain a more 
decided abhorrence. Hobbs and myself are at directly opposite poles. 

Newron. Of all that you have now said, I was perfectly satisfied, 
after an attentive perusal of your whole work. But at the commence- 
ment, in your contest with the advocates of innate ideas, and innate 
prince iples, both theoretical and practical, you urge on your warfare 
with so much vehemence against those old errors, that you seem to 
bring into discredit all elementary truths, and thereby weaken the 
foundations of all our knowledge. The cursory reader of your work 
might be led to think that the human mind, being at first like a blank 
sheet of paper, is afterward as susceptible of one train of ideas, and 
one set of principles, both in science and morals, as another. 

Locke. But inthe progress of the work, I expressly recognize the 
action of all those constituent powers or faculties of the mind, that lead 
us to truth and certainty. My system embraces all the machinery of 
the mind, and by the workings of this machinery we attain to know- 
ledge, although that knowledge be not incorporated into its intimate 
structure. -It is no less certain that we have ideas of colors, figures, 
and sounds, because we can obtain them only from experience. Your 
theory of gravitation is no less true, because it is not innate, but 
acquired by reason. 

Newton. It appeared evidentto my mind, that the views you have 
now stated were those which you were endeavoring to establish, and it 
would be well if they were recommended by some such illustrations 
as you have just use -d to make them understood. Men will not re adily 
discriminate between innate ideas and innate faculties or powers of 
the mind; and when you maintain, that there’are no innate principles 
or maxims of truth and duty, they are apt to imagine that, according 
to your doctrine, the human mind might as well embrace error as 
truth, and of consequence, as asserted by Hobbs, vice and virtue are 
mere names, invented for the uses of society, while their distinctions 
have no solid foundation in nature, and the immutable habitudes and 
relations of things. 

Locke. I now perceive the force of your observations, and it would 
be well that my doctrine should be guarded from misconceptions on 
this quarter. I had not anticipated a misconstruction of this kind, and 
it is not distinctly adverted to by the Bishop of Worcester, who seems 
to have exhausted all the stores of saves and ingenuity to weaken 
and demolish my system. But let it be. distinctly understood, that 
because I maintain that none of our ideas, or most elementary truths, 
are innate, I do not intend thereby to bring their evidence and cer- 
tainty into question. It is no less intuitively true, that things equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another,—that when equals are 
added to equals, the sums will be equal,—because our perception of 
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their truth is gemniand by the mind, in the exercise of its native power,— 
than, if we could suppose the absurdity, that they are inherent in the 
mind. Is not the cotton as effectually wrought into its several forms 
by the machinery of the cotton mill, as if that staple were fabricated by 
some process in the contrivance? Our ideas may be compared to the 
cotton, and our faculties to the machinery of the mill. If, therefore, 
mankind mean by innate ideas and innate principles, ideas and _princi- 
ples of truth, which the human mind naturally attains, and to which it 
gives an unavoidable assent, I do not differ from them in opinion. But 
this i is not the meaning of those terms, as used in the schools, and 
treatises of philosophy. These suppose ideas and principles as connatu- 
ral to the soul, as its powers of perception, memory and imagination,— 
and under this view of the subject, I utterly deny their existence, and 
strenuously maintain that all our knowledge has its origin in expe- 
rience. 

Newton. A slight degree of attention, one would think, would 
enable your readers to comprehend those distinctions. But I perceive 
that M. Leibnitz has been noticing your Essay, amidst his numerous 
productions. What think you of his views upon those topics? Although 
he has not acted with the ingenuousness which became his great repu- 
tation, in regard to what he calls his ‘ Differential Calculus,’ yet it 
cannot be denied that he deserves his fame in mathematics. 

Locke. You are best acquainted with his pretensions in those 
branches of science in which you have so great!y excelled; but I am 
sorry that I cannot think highly of his’ speculations in metaphysics. 
For the encomiums he has bestowed upon my humble performances, I 
stand duly indebted to him; but his writings upon those topics only 
serve to convince me, that however extraordinary may be the talents 
of any man, he will be wise to confine himself w ithin the limits of 
those branches in science which he has closely studied and thoroughly 
comprehended. No difficult subject is to be mastered, without intense 
and persevering application of mind, and even ‘the largest understand- 
ings have narrow swallows.’ My friend Mr. Molyneux, in a letter he 
sent me upon the subject, remarks that M Leibnitz spoke a language 
unintelligible to him, and he strongly suspected equally so to the writer 
himself. With this opinion I cannot but accord. 

Newton. You will oblige me by stating, in what you conceive the 
deficiencies of Leibnitz to consist. 

Locke. Beside that he falls into the old whimsy of Plato, that all 
knowledge is reminiscence, or the mere remembrance of what we 
had acquired in a preéxistent state, and that our perceptions of outward 
objects are the result of préestablished harmony between the operations 
of matter and mind, what are we to think of his doctrine of presenti- 
ments, according to which a portion of our knowledge is made to con- 
sist in an anticipation of future events! If we are to give credit to 
him, the mind has a dim conception of what will take place in future, 
like that sound of the ocean by the ear in which, while the noise of no 
one wave is distinctly discerned, there is a perception of the whole 
undulating surface: ‘Je ne suis nullement,’ says he, ‘pour la tabula 
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rasa d’ Aristotle, et il y a quelque chose de solide dans ce que Platon 
appelloit la reminiscence: Il y a méme quelque chose de plus, car 
nous navons pas seulement une reminiscence de toutes nos pe nsees, 
passées, mais encore un presentiment de toutes nos pensées futures : {| 
est vrais que c’est confusément et sans les distinguer, & peu prés comme 
lorque j’entends le bruit de la mer, j’entends ce lui de toutes les vagues 
en particulier qui component le bruit total, quoique ce soit sans * dis- 
armer une vague de |’autre ?’ 

Newton. ‘These are singular opinions for a philosopher. But in 
all ages it has been the bane of philosophy that enquirers have been 
prone to desert the path of experience and observation, and launch into 
the regions of speculation and wild hypothesis. The advantage of 
your treatise seemed to me to be, that you indulge no conjectures, and 
rest your system upon no eesamed hy pothesis, but give us a plain and 
simple history of the powers and operations of the human mind. 
Every man can read within himself the history of all the facts which 
you detail. 

Locke. This, too, is préeminently the excellence of your work. 
You have applied to natural philosophy the maxims of investigation 
prescribed by Bacon, as [ have endeavored to do in the science of the 
human mind. You enjoy one inestimable advantage above me, that 
you have been able to communicate to your philosophy the irresistible 
certainty of mathematical demonstration. It is this circumstance 
which will save it from those unceasing attacks and misapprehensions 
of ignorance and imbecility, which embarrass a system in its progress, 
and to which the science of metaphysics is peculiarly exposed, from 
the abstruse and recondite nature of its speculations. Could we repre- 
sent the powers of the mind by fixed quantities, ascertain their relative 
positions and forces by means of diagrams, and determine their several 
operations by fixed and uniform laws of motion, then, the doctrines 
which I have broached might be rendered as satisfactory and impreg- 
nable as yours. But inasmuch as these inestimable advantages were 
denied me, Lam subjected to the perpetual chagrin and mortification 
of finding my principles misconstrued, impugned, and virulently 
decried by those who have the most false and inadequate conceptions 
of them; while upon the topics I have discussed, every flimsy disqui- 
sition which is recommended by the gloss of plausibility, and decked 
in the colors of fancy, gains ths at authority and repute for a time, which 
are justly due only to solid truth and well digested knowledge. 

Newron. I wish I could claim for the science to which I am 
devoted a total exemption from the evils of which you complain. You 
are aware, that my optics and system of gravitation, any more than 
your theory of ideas, have not gained an undisputed victory over the 
old hypothese s of the schools, but have encountered a tole rably sharp 
conflict in their progress toward final triumph. There are not want- 
ing those who still seem crudely to suppose, that in my system I have 
revived the doctrine of the occult qualities in the Aristotilian philoso- 
phy, while others imagine that I have displaced the theory of Des 
Cartes, only to introduce another hypothesis in its stead. 
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Locke. This isa malades into which they very naturally fall w ho 
are not thoroughly conversant with your philosophy, and I should be 
gratified to hear this point fully illustrated by yourself. M. Huygens 
informs me, that he regards all the demonstrations of the Principia as 
completely conclusive, ~ and, of consequence, we who are less skilled in 
mathematical science, should receive them without doubt or hesitation : 
but you will oblige me by stating, distinctly, the grounds upon which 
your system of gravitation depends. I desire to be informed in what 
respects it differs from the systems of Aristotle and Des Cartes,—why 
we are to regard its principles as ultimate and definitive——and on 
what accounts it must forever supersede the possibility of becoming 
itself displaced by other theories, amidst the inquiries and discoveries 
of science. 

Newron. All these points are readily settled, and will by you, I 
am assured, be perfectly comprehended. What renders, in my estima- 
tion, the theory of gravitation impregnable to all assaults, is, that it 
rests upon no hypothesis, but amounts to an irrefragable deduction 
from simple, known, and acknowledged facts. Commencing with the 
fact, that ponderous bodies descend toward the surface of the earth, 
and having ascertained the laws that regulate their motions, we simply 
apply those laws to a solution of all the phenomena of the solar sys- 
tem, and find all appearances completely explained. I have not under- 
taken to assign the cause of gravitation, or that efficient agent or prin- 
ciple by which bodies are made to tend toward each other. I have 

expressly disclaimed any attempt at assigning the cause of attraction, 

not finding it deducible from the phenomena | of nature. The boldest 
hint which I have hazarded upon this topic, is that contained in the 
form of a query, in which I suggest the possibility, that the heavenly 
bodies, and in fact all bodies, may be made to tend toward each 
other, by some thin, elastic medium, which pervades all nature, and 
penetrates to the very centre of the Sun and Planets. 

Locke. I now distinctly discern the simplicity and magnificence 
of your system. Instead of indulging with your predecessors in the 
romances of natural philosophy, you have written the true history of 
the solar system. This is also what I have endeavored to accomplish 
in reference to the science of the human mind. F.B. 


A DRY JOKE. 


For a friend who was ill and unable to teach, 
Through the pitiless storm rode old Duuwess to prone h: 
‘1 lament you're so wet,’ said the Sick, with a sigh,- 
‘But get into the pulpit,—swre there you'll be dry!” 
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MEPHISTOPHILES IN NEW-YORK. 


‘ Mittions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we w ake, and when we sleep.’ 


Tue Barp or Epen. 


WueEn the last moon was new, at the hour of midnight, I ascended 
to the house-top of my dwelling, to pass an hour in silence and medi- 
tation. ‘The solemn skies, fretted with dazzling stars, and ‘ thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold,’ rose sublimely above me. The winds of au- 
tumn surged and murmured in my ear, as they swept from distant woods 
and waters, filling me with profound and lofty imaginations. There 
are few things so impressive to my fancy as the moaning of autumnal 
winds. They stir the painted leaves with a melancholy rustle ; the 
faded honors of the summer sink upon their wings, and they ‘float 
onward like the sighs of mourners,at a funeral, or the voice of some 
viewless spirit, infusing into the awe-struck mind a vision of eternity. 
At this time, I was peculiarly chastened and subdued. I thought of 
the frailty of my being; of the friends I had lost, and of the uncertain 
tenure wherewith those who remained were folded to my bosom. I 
thought of the re-visitation of immortal intelligences on the earth; and 
as a mass of many-colored foliage, whose tendrils had overrun a tower- 
ing edifice near me; waved to the breeze, meseemed I heard the accents 
of buried friends, coming back to my hearing asin vanished days. A 
deep feeling of mystery stole upon me,—a sense of awe, which I can- 
not describe. ‘ What,’ I soliloquized, ‘ should prevent the communion of 
embodied and disembodied souls? Why should there not come to us, 
in these sad and spiritual hours, the habitants of other and brighter 
worlds, to tell us that beyond this dim diurnal sphere, where change 
and decay are ever occurring, there are places where the loves of the 
heart are not broken by death,—where the flowers are forever in blos- 
som, and no eye becomes dim? It isa sweet and tranquilizing thought. 
It lifts my soul,—and I feel that I am immortal. Why should we not 
mingle with the departed, in spiritual communion? Do they not come 
to us sometimes,—are they not present with us, though we know it not 2 





—— How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, can we hear 
Celestial voices? 
And who has not seesed to hear, in dreams and reveries, the accents 
of the departed? 

Filled with these thoughts, I sat upon the house-top, watching a few 
clouds that lay along the West, over the dim hills of Jersey. *' They 
were of curious and fantastic shape, continually changing, like the 
palest colors of a maloicaacape. At last, one of them appeared to sepa- 
rate in a waving fleece from the rest, and to approach the city. Flakes 
of fairy light seemed playing around it as it came, and as it passed over 
the river, ‘the reflection, like a golden column, trembled in the water. 
A light mist soon gathered about me,—an odour, like the pure breath 
which we sometimes inhale on high mountains, hovered near,—and in 
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the twinkling of an eye, the cloud took a human shape. Huge wings 
expanded from its shoulders, tinct with innumerable hues; form and 
features were established before me; and a Spirit, full of beauty and 
intelligence, passed by my side, and paused where I stood. 

‘Fear not,’ said the Spirit, in tones whose awful sweetness still lingers 
in my ear,—‘ I am thy better angel. ‘Thou thirstest for knowledge,— 
thou art poring evermore over ancient books, and uncouth tomes in diffi- 
cult characters, to study man. ‘Thou needest better helps for thy desire. 
Thou hast need to look, and to see thy fellows; to comparethe fate of 
those whom thou mayest envy or pity, with thine own; then wilt thou 
feel at thy heart the voice of contentment and the charm of tranquility.’ 

As I heard these words, I looked up, and lo! the Vision was gone. 
All was stillness around me; but by my side there lay a telescope of 
pearl. On its edge, in letters of light, it was thus written : 

‘Mortal !—by this gift thou art endowed with the faculty of wnob- 
structed sight. 'That which bounds and circumscribes the observation 
of others, shall have no power over thine own. Walls and gates shall 
melt before thy glance, as thou lookest: the human heart shall be un- 
veiled before thee, with all its wonders. Gaze, then, mortal,—and re- 
member as thou gazest, that thy supernatural present is of short dura- 
tion.’ 

I lifted the mysterious object with a trembling hand. I raised it to 
my eye, and directed it toward the street beneath me. A flood of light 
seemed to play around the direction in which [ turned, and every 
thing became visible. The Great Thoroughfare, over which so many 
thousands had walked during the day, was solemn and deserted. A 
few faint lamps, almost obscured by the superior radiance which flowed 
from my instrument, could be perceived, twinkling in feeble rows 
afar,—stretching to the glimmering waters of the bay. At intervals 
a belated reveler went reeling to his home. 

I gazed with eager attention. Now and then, I could perceive 
a familiar visage. At last I beheld, standing by the steps of a proud 
mansion, a youth whom I recognised as an admirer of one of its young 
inmates. He was holding by the railing of the steps, and looking up 
with maudlin eyes toward a window whose shutters were tightly closed. 
No one was considered more exemplary in life and conduct than himself. 
He was a communicant of the church, a devout reader of prayers on 
Sunday, and one whose responses in the litany were ever solemn and 
sonorous. He was betrothed to the damsel of whom I have spoken ; 
while she, unknowing of his declining goodness, wasted upon him all 
her wealth of love. 

I lifted my instrument to the window where the intoxicated youth 
was gazing. The wall and casement melted away like a scroll; and 
I saw, kneeling by a bed-side, a young lady in prayer. Her hands 
were clasped in earnest supplication; she lifted her dove-like eyes to 
heaven, and implored blessings’ for her beloved one, until her cheeks 
were wet with tears. ‘hen rising, she sought her pillow, and shading 
with rich locks her sweet face, sunk into slumber. 

I moved my glass and looked yet farther. A wall melted again 
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from my vision; and ina beautifal anne, wn led swith splendid 
furniture, a lady reclined upon an ottoman, rocking to sleep a cherut 
babe. Her tears fell fast, as she mused; and now and then a feeble 
wail escaped her lips, half lullaby, half sich. Everand anon, the infant 
would ‘ope its violet eyes,’ and smile with its coral mouth upon the 
anxious mother who kept a ag by his side. 

‘Sweet boy!’ she faltered, ‘would that thy father were come !’— 
and then she kissed the babe, with fond enthusiasm. She continued 
alternately to sing and weep. Soon, I be er - a door open, and the 


husband enter. Care sat upon his features. ts forehead was shad- 
owed as with a cloud. He sat down by his wife and child, in sullen 
despondency. 


‘Well, my love,’ he said, with firm and resolute accents, ‘a change 
is coming upon us. Heretofore, we have been affluent,—luxurious,— 
and as the world said, happy. Gold has been ours in benevolent pro- 
fusion. With me, how prosperous has been the world! My ships 
have returned to me with the treasures of other climes; enormous 
profits have ensued from my adventures; and Hope herself has never 
belied her promise. Now we are changed. I have been inspecting 
my accounts; my amen have quadrupled my gains for the past year: 
in short, Louisa, we are almost beggars! What shall we do? 

‘We will trust in God,’ said his affectionate wife, pressing her lips 
to his forehead. 

‘Oh, none of this,’ replied the impatient husband,—there is no balm 
in your lips to heal my sorrow. It cures not my distress,—it brightens 
not my prospect. We have too much of loving acts, while poverty 
stands at our door. [I like not your inappropriate affection. As my 
favorite Middleton sings: 


‘Is there no fnendship betwixt man and wife, 
Unless they make a ,Pis geon-house of wedlock, 
And be still billing ? 


No, Louisa, take little Charles to his couch, and do you retire also. I 
would be alone. I will cometo you soon. Leave me alone.’ 

The wife obeyed, and retired to her apartment. Then I saw that 
the countenance of the husband settled into a look of solemn and calm 
resolve. He fastened close the door through which his wife and child 
had retired, and carefully surveying the apartment, drew a pistol from 
his bosom, and placed it on the tab le before him. His face grew pale. 
Desperate thoughts were struggling in his mind. ‘ Yes,’ he muttered, 
‘I might as well die as live. She will be happier, if she returns a 
widow to the roof of her reverend parent, than she would to remain 
with me,—a broken merchant,—a depressed, degraded citizen,—a ru- 
ined man! Were it not better that I sink at once into the grave, and 
bury my sorrows in its bosom? Oh yes,—for there the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. No treacherous friends can 
there repay my goodness with ingratitude, or make the name which 
has been recorded for their benefii, a moc kery and a by-word. With 
what countenance could I meet my astonished friends, after the hour 
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of three,to-morrow? I should shrink vies every rset No! thanks 
to this friendly weapon, I can escape beyond the frowns and curses 
ofman. I will die! 

My heart knocked audibly against my ribs, as I saw the melancholy 
merchant make his deadly preparations. He cocked the pistol,—he 
unbuttoned his waistcoat, and parting the bosom of his shirt, placed the 
fatal instrument against his heart. He paused a moment. ‘I must 
write to Louisa,—I must ask her forgiveness.’ He took up his pen, 
and began to write: he laid it by as suddenly as he grasped it. 

A beam of light seemed to play across his forehead as he laid it down. 
‘There is one hope,’ he whispered, with a kind of nervous chuckle in 
his throat,—‘ one hope to cling to. I will try its promise,—I will adopt 
the plan it has suggested. I know it is desperate ; I know it is wicked ; 
but God forgive me! The insufferable agony which tempts me,— 
the bitter thoughts which madden my spirit,—may they excuse me !’ 

He arose, and arranging his habiliments, sought the street with a 
stealthy and hurried tre ad. No barrier concealed him from my view. 
I followed his course as he passed through several thoroughfares, until 
I traced him to a vile and obscure lane, w vhere he pause .d before a dwell- 
ing far too elegant for the neighborhood in which it was situated, and 
entered. My glance was close upon his foot-steps. He continued his 
way through a dusky corridor, and knocked loudly at a glass door, 
before which hung a curtain of blue silk. It opened,—and what a 
scene appeared! Stretched through a long saloon, were some twelve 
or thirteen card-tables, each surrounded with victims and victors. 
Groans, curses, and laughter, were confusedly mingled together ; 
some of the multitude were pale with rage and fear; others almost 
frantic with joy. It seemed a blending of Paradise and Pandemonium. 

The merchant approached one of the tables, and obtaining a seat, 
took out his pocket-book containing a bank note of twenty dollars. ‘It 
is all on earth,’ he murmured, with a sigh, ‘that I can call my own! 
If I should lose, then I myself am lost, forever: if 1 win, I live. God 
help my poor wife and child!’ 

The play was rouge et noir. The merchant changed his note at a 
side table, and bet in fives. He lost. Fifteen dollars were swiftly 
swept away. The last five was staked. It won! 

He played again and won: he went on. Note after note rustled iu 
his hand: he redoubled his ventures, and the duplicate harvests still 
continued to come into his garner. His eye beamed, his cheek was 
flushed, and he laughed ever and anon with a convulsive joy. Thou- 
sands on thousands rolled into his possession. His partner was a 
young blood about town,—a prodigal of that class depicted by Thom- 
son in his Castle of Indolence: 


a 





———‘ A gaudy spendthrift heir, 

All glossy gay, enamelled all with gold, 

The silly tenant of the summer air. 

In folly lost, of nothing takes he care 

Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatte rers vile, 

And thieving tradesmen him among them share : 

His father’s ghost from limbo lake “the while, 
Sees this, which more damnation doth upon him pile.’ 
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There seemed to be no end to the success of the merchant. Chance 
was /is,—and he soon received all his opponent’s funds. 

‘How much have you lost?’ he inquired of the loser. 

‘Oh, curse it!—just a trifle. I had between eight and nine thousand 
dollars when I came: I had lost only a few “hundreds when you 
entered. You have the rest,—and my good Sir, I wish you joy of it. 
Thank the Lord, I have got enough more.’ 

‘Believe me,’ said the merchant, ‘you shail not lose it. I will restore 
it to you,—and that ere long.’ My success has saved my life,’ he whis- 
sant and now tomy Charles and Louisa. Chance has preserved 
me,—and I shall xot be a bankrupt. Ishall meet my demands to-mot- 
row! I am safe!’ 

He burst from the ‘ Hell’ where he had played, and hastened home. 
The door which closed upon him did not hide him from my gaze. | 
saw him hurry to the bedside of his wife and child, and kneeling there, 
he whispered a fervent and humble prayer for forgiveness of his 


Maker. 


& * oe 


It was his first game, and his last. The lapse of two weeks saw 
him crowned with independence, and his victim clandestinely paid. 
Fortune smiled upon his sudden purchase and disposal of estates; and 
when [ next saw him by d: —" envy of his fellows, the happiest of 
his kind, —I thought, ‘ How few can know like me, that but so lately his 
life depended upon the hazard of a cast!’ 


OrreEN have I mused upon the mysterious instrument of which I have 
become possessed. [ shall continue my discoveries with it; and if the 
hidden things of darkness which I shall bring to light hereafter may 
surprise or appal, they yet will not vary from the events of life, nor be 
devoid of the similitude of Truth. M. 


THE HEART. 


Tue Human Heart !—no mortal eye | The heart’s Despair !—what simile 
Hath seen its springs laid bare ; | _ Pourtrays its gloom aright? 

A beauty and a mystery | Itis the Hell of Memory,— 
Is all that resteth there : | Unutterable Night! 

In Love, how silently ’t will brood Its Holiness !—a tree whose bloom 
O’er feelings unconfessed ! | Eternity supplies, 

A bird, that feeds in solitude | And flocking to whose branches, come 

The younglings of its nest. The birds of Paradise. 





Its Hate is like volcanic fire! 
We reck not of its wrath, 
"Till bursts the lava of its ire 
Around our scorching path. 
Its Friendship !—oh! the blessed seeds 
It strews in Time’s dark bowers,— 
That spring through Misery’s bitter weeds, 
To crown Life’s cup with flowers! 


In every human change, the heart 
Is but a living lyre, 

Where each fierce passion plays its part 
Upon a separate wire ; 

But harsh and wild the tones will be, 
While passion round them clings ; 

It never breathes true melody, 
Till Gop hath touched its strings. 
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TRAVELS OF AN INDIAN PRINCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 


¥ROM A NORTH AMERICAN OGIMAH, ON A VISIT TO THE ATLANTIC SEA-BOARD: ADDRES- 
SED TO A FRIEND IN A REMOTE PART OF THE INTERIOR. 


NUMBER ONE. 

My Frrienp: More than forty years have elapsed since my father, 
who received a gratuitous education at one of the universities of New- 
England, returned to his native village, with the stores of knowledge 
he had acquired. I had often listened to him in my childhood, while 
he described the singular manners, customs, laws, dress, and institu- 
tions of white men,—the large buildings in which they reside, the tall 
ships in which they cross the ocean, the many fields which they till, 
and all their arts of peace and war, so different from those which pre- 
vail among the children of the forest. And I felt a burning curiosity 
to visit those scenes which he had depicted in such glowing colors, and 
to form my own estimate of the comparative happiness of the savage 
and civilized state. He had early taught me one of the most valuable 
arts which he had brought from the land of white men,—namely, 
the curious and perfect mode they possess of communicating their ideas 
to one another, by means of certain characters, which are either writ- 
ten or printed, by the use of which, persons at the greatest distance 
may indulge in a free, precise, and ready interchange of sentiment. 
In other words, he had taught me to read and write. The elements of 
the latter art have perhaps always existed among our tribes, so that 
by tracing certain figures of beasts and birds upon slips of bark, our 
warriors and hunters have been able to decipher their meaning, and 
avail themselves of the information thus communicated. But who, that 
is uninitiated, could have imagined, that there is so vast a difference 
between the hieroglyphic and alphabetic method ?—or that this art, which 
is now in the same rude state among us that it was a hundred years 
ago, has been carried to such a wonderful state of perfection by the 
man of Europe? He can, as it were, give a material form to every 
sound of the voice,—every thought conceived, and every word uttered ; 
and not only so, but each conception can be transferred, and conveyed 
from mind to mind, in the most precise manner, and by the most appro- 
priate and unerring signs. 


Tyau! oneebwa kawin ewa uyaubish kewajig ! 
Oh, the wonderful refinements of the men of white forms! 


Hand-talking, or gesticulation, so important with us, is almost wholly 
unpractised among this people, and the tongue is the only organ of 
conveying verbal or personal intelligence. Every thing I had seen of 
this people,—every observation I had made on their customs, or the 
prevalent state of society, only served to inflame my curiosity,—and 
years rolled away without diminishing my desire to perform a journey 
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into those countries of vith my imagination adel sana such euibed 
conc eptions, 

‘Father, I exclaimed one evening, as we returned unsuccessful from 
the chase, ‘I wish to go into the land of white men. I can no longer 
resist the desire I feel of seeing their towns and cities,—their roads 
and fields—their mills and manufactories,—and all those useful and 
elegant arts, manners and customs, laws and institutions, which at once 
proc laim them the wisest, the greatest, and the happiest of men. Ever 
since you have spoken to me of these things, my thoughts have wan- 
dered far from the land of my nativity. I have sat lonely i in the woods 
while the deer has passed, unheeded, within reach of my rifle. I have 
sighed to look beyond those Blue Hills which lift their awful tops into the 
clouds, and which have heretofore — the boundary to my moral 
as well as physical observations. But the charm is broken. You 
have only allowed me to taste of that fountain of information for which 
I feel a burning thirst. 'The chase has, day after day, become less and 
less attractive to me, till that noble pursuit, which has ever been the 
proud boast of our tribe, has dwindled into a drudgery, and lost its 
charms. Our precarious mode of life—our rude arts and vindictive 
laws,—our time-wasteful employments and wild amusements,—have 
grown diminutive and humble in my eyes. Put, therefore, oh! father, 
I beseech you, no obstacle in my way. If I had never known that 
there were other people, whose modes of thinking and habits of life 
were so diffe ‘rent from our own, I should still have been happy.’ 

‘My son,’ he replied, ‘ happy is the man who is contented with his 
lot. Happy is he whom ambition hath never tempted to quit the 
endeared scenes of his youth, his home, and his country. Happy is 
he who hath never given up his days and his nights to intricate and 
curious studies, which only perplex the mind, and who neither sighs 
for the knowledge which is hid in books, nor the honors which can be 
given by man. Happy is the man whom neither fame nor riches 
entice to quit the humble shades of sequestered life, for the pomp of 
power, or the dazzling voice of human applause. Thrice happy is 
he who has never dropped a tear in the land of strangers,—whose wants 
are few, and whose only fear is God. I tell thee, oh Wawanosh ! that 
peace dwells not among the splendid of the earth. It is not science 
that creates happiness,—it is not palaces that impart comfort. Ships 
cannot protect men from the rage of the ocean, nor cultivated fields 
avert the approaches‘of famine. ‘There is a Hither Power which seals 
the destinies of men. Want is the fruitful desire which arises from its 
own gratification. It creases with knowledge,*and becomes ungov- 
ernable through wealth. The plough-share that is driven through the 
hut of the savage, only exposes fresh ground to the rays of the sun, that 
it may produce weeds which never grew there before, and thistles 
which are sharper than an arrow. 

‘But go, my son,—thou hast a wish to see othercountries. Thou art 
young, ardent, and full of health. Experience is the mother of Wis- 
dom. It will teach thee that the vices increase with the luxuries of a 
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people, and that one half of the woes, otis wars, nant the quarrels, which 
afflict the human race, arise from mere differences of opinion, upon 
points which are insignificant in themselves. Human laws, however 
they may punish crime, cannot, as you will observe, prevent it. 
Travel will rectify your opinions, and te pach you to set a just estimate 
upon many things which you now coitemplate with the over-ardent 
feelings of youth, and through the distorted mediumof rumor. You 
will behold much to eratify the eye, and much to pain the heart. I 
commend you to the protection of that Spirit who led my youthful foot- 
steps into the land whither you are now going. Be cautious, and thou 
wilt escape danger,—be temperate, and thou wilt not suffer from dis- 
ease,—be virtuous, and thou mayest hope to be happy.’ 

So saying, he hung a wreath of wi ampum about my neck, and put a 
rifle of costly and curious workmanship into my hands. He ordered 
a slave, whom he had captured from the Pawnee nation in a Southern 
war, to put into my canoe three hundred beaver skins of the blackest 
dye, besides a choice pack of silver and cross fox of the north, and two 
others of selected otters and martins. Hethen gave me a packet of 
papers, carefully enveloped in bark, designed to recommend me to his 
old college friends, and sent seven of his young hunters to conduct me 
on my way. Thus prepared, I embarked on the lake .of my nativity. 
[ passed rapidly through those waters which conduct the traveler into 
the Lake of the Woods and through the chain of the Rainy Lakes. I 
urged my way, with little difficulty, through a series of waters, filled 
with i immense fields of wild rice, and half choaked in their channels, by 
the larger bullrush. My canoe was then transported over the high 
grounds which separate the waters of the Artic circle from those which 
flow into temperate latitudes. I passed the stormy shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, after pausing upon the waves to admire the scenes of beauty and 
magnificence which mark those rocky and romantic coasts. I guided 
my canoe down the foaming rapids of St. Mary’s, where an American 
fort first caught my view. L visited theis land of Michilimackinac, that 
ancient seat of the fur trade, and passed along the frragment-covered 
shores of lake Huron, and through the beautiful river St. Clair. After 
a journey of two moons, during which my canoe had twice been dashed 
upon the rocks, and I had encountered many perils by storms, hunger, 
and fatigue, [ reached the city of Detroit, the North-western capitol, in 
safety. 

Thus have I detailed to thee my journey, which I transmit by my 
friend Geeondida, who, already sick of the land of white men, cannot 
be prevailed on to accompany me farther, and takes the opportunity of 
a trader’s canoe to return to his friends. I shall soon resume my nar- 
rative, and the remarks which have occurred to me, upon the manners 
and customs of this extraordinary people. 


Ever thine, 


WawaANosH, 
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Il. 
Detroit. 

My Frienp: At every point of my journey, where I have encoun- 
tered white men, new ideas have been created by seeing the spacious 
buildings, the singular costume, and the more singular physiognomies 
of this uniform people. But nothing has struck my mind with more 
force, than the loquacity, verging to garrulity, which I have every 
where observed between people who would not seem to belong to the 
highest orders of society, or to have much of importance to communi- 
cate to each other. And I have frequently said to myself, ‘ This is 
surely a talking people.’ O spirit of the great Nittum !—chief of coun- 
sellors !—wouldst thou believe it, there are more words passed here, 
on the occasion of selling a few penny-worth’s of merchandize, than 
were uttered in the great council of our tribes, when they resolved to 
go to war against the far off Ticaunies! I have, as yet, heard none of 
their public ‘speaking, but if it partakes in any striking degree of the 
verbal and wordy character of their private conversation, it must require 
great patience of temper and good nature in the hearers, to get along 
with it. But I must not prejudge a question, of which I am, as yet, 
practically ignorant. 

I am now in the spot which was formerly renowned by the presence 
and warlike achievements of Pontiac, whose history and fate we have 
so often conversed about. If the greatness of men can be supposed to 
consist in planning andexecuting exploits or works which evince a fore- 
sightand energy beyond the general light and temper of the age in which 
an individual lives, then may Pontiac be pronounced one of the great- 
est men of the age in which he lived. I very much question whether 
the whole history of our tribes, in modern days, furnishes his parallel. 
Metacom,* it is true, was a noted man, and he was placed in unusual 
circumstances. But he was, after all, only a head-strong warrior. He 
did not plan well. There was a want of combination and connexion 
in all he did. Powhatan was a perfect politician. His uncle Gran- 
ganimo, had he lived, would have been deemed the more superior man. 
But neither of these men was, in my opinion, endowed by nature with 
the fine and noble qualities, of both a warrior anda ruler, which marked 
the brilliant course of Sahgima, the great leader of the Northern con- 
federacy of the Algonquin tribes, who drove the Assigunaigst from 
the waters of the lakes, and completed the destruction of the Illinois at 
the ‘Starved Rotk.’t Then, as to the lighter partisan warfare, who 
ever led off part ties in the gallant style of the White Fisher ?—or offered 
such examples of noble disinterestedness as Ondaig Weeos? But I 
find my predilections carrying me into reminiscences of my own peo- 
ple, when it was my purpose to have informed you about the peculiari- 
ties of this. 

Strange people, indeed! Wherever I look, I see something new, and 
whatever is new excites speculation. Do what I can, I cannot get over 


* Usually called King Phillip. + Literally ‘ Bone-colleetors,—’a people who are 
extinct. +On the Illinois River. 
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the singular effect W which theis very stiff, ungraceful, ol close-set cos- 
tume has upon my nerves. ‘The men look to me like so many pieces 
of mechanism, which are operated upon by springs. Even their very 
feet are pinched up in close-sown, hard, black leather. I should think 
it the greatest relief possible for them to undress at night, when they 
must get relieved from the multitudinous pressure of buckles, buttons, 
and strings. But | am led to believe that my own costume is quite as 
great a curiosity to them. You must know that | am pertinacious in 
retaining some good portion of the dress of my ancestors. In order 
to adapt my appearance in some measure to the circumstances, I 
exchanged my northern warm mattattos, for a flowing conaus,* or outer 
garment of blue silk. I was walking the other day along one of the 
avenues of this city, when I perceived myself to be the object of obser- 
vation, and heard a young man observe, in a language which he did 
not suppose me to understand: ‘ Why, he looks for all the world like 
one of the poetic figures of his countryman,—namely, a blue cloud.’ 
You perceive, my friend, what a curious subject fashion in dress is. 
We should not be censorious of the appearance of others, until we have 
certainly found out that we are ourselves free from being the objects of 
just censure. But on this subject I shall have occasion to write to 
you hereafter. Meantime, I will call your attention to a custom which 
prevails at the public hotel in which I lodge. Eating, you know, is a 
very ceremonious and oft-repeated custom, during the twenty-four 
hours, with white men. They not only eat often, but as it appears to 
me, compound their meals of a most infinite variety of things. Beasts, 
birds, and fishes contribute a perpetual variety to gratify the palate. 
3ut it seems as if fire and water were but a small part of the means 
used in their preparation. What would be thought of us, should we 
use medicines to sauce our meats? And yet here I behold, every day, 
large quantities of the most powerful vegetable liquid preparations, 
mixed up with, or poured upon, the choicest roasted or boiled dishes. 
Strong acetic acid is considered indispensable at every meal. So are 
the most pungent spices and pepper berries, preparations of the 
mustard plant, and even species of the fungi, which are considered 
essential with fish. I have not only been surprised at the luxuries and 
refinements of their tables, in the line of eating, but there is also nearly 
as great a variety in the articles of drink. Almost every species of 
grain and fruit has been taxed by chemical ingenuity to gratify the 
civilized palate, from the simple juice of the apple or grape, to the 
strongest spiritual decoctions of the cane, or the coarser and more vul- 
gar preparations of the cereal gramina, particularly rye. It would 
seem as if man distrusted the powers which his Creator has imparted to 
the human stomach to digest its food, but was stretching his utmost 
invention to find out new solvents for animal and vegetable substances. 
[ was told, the other day, that thirty years is considered, by this peo- 
ple, as the cycle of a generation, which seemed to me to be a brief 
estimate. But I can now more fully comprehend it. The introduction 





* A loose robe. 
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of iemelen ni refinements, has produced such éfiee cts on constitutional 
fibre, that many men fairly tottle in their gait at twenty-five ; and it is 
not uncommon to see men grey-headed at thirty. Nearly all the aged 
men, whom I have seen, show ev.dences of having been | lack-ha! red, 
and are examples of temperance in eating, dress, and drinks. 


Ever thine, 
WAWANOSH. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


He struggled, and he conquer’d. He had sat 
And listen’d to her syren melody, 
Unul his spirit started, as afraid, 
And his heart grew forgetful. 

He had seen 
Beautiful and golden years. His youth 
Had risen like a sun without a cloud, 
And pass’d rejoicing up the steep of Time, 
As that sun mounts the heaven. 

He had seen 

Friends cluster round him in a ceaseless band, 
With flowers, and gentle voices. Every morn 
Golden’d his pathway, and each welcome eve 
Was full of that sweet chorus of the heart, 
That wells, from friendly tongues, the notes of home! 


Years fled. The shadow of one beautiful, 
As from beyond that company of clouds 
That sentinel yon sky —a creature born 
Of purity — with brow so wonderful, 
He bow’d down to and worshipp’d it, as one 
Earth could not keep, it was so form’d for Heaven, — 
Fell on his path. He lov’d her — and was lov’d. 
He threw his heart forth, like a fount, to hers, 
That, like another, leapt to meet the stream, 
And mingle the bright waters. They went forth, 
The happiest of God’s creatures, mid the bloom 
And melody of earth. They saw no life, 
Save in each other's presence, and no liht, 
Save in each other’s eyes. They gaz’d, till tears 
Gush’d over their charm’d vision — and they wept 
In very joy — deep joy, and thankfulness, 
For such a boundless love. 
Amid his hope, 

The triumph-flush that flash’d along his brain, 
While yet into those fountains of his love, 
The great deep of her eyes, he look’d, as one 
Upon some shrine, while dying — she was chang’d, 
And taken to the skies! Her loveliness 
Pass’d to the sphere it might illuminate, 
And darkness fell around him. He went forth, 
With pale brow lifted to the canopy, 
And commun’d with the stars — and clouds — and sea ~ 
Not cursing heaven — nor asking more of earth— 
For he had seen the most divine of both, 
And revel’d in its glory ! 

A cold grave 
Now garner’d all his jewels — and eclipse 
Fell on his spirit, shadowing i its disc, 
Until the night seem’d total. Tears ‘fell not — 
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The Temptation. 





The founts were dried in the hot agony 
That scath’d his stricken soul — and his deep eyes 
Peer’d with a marble hardness on the world 
That had prov’d false — and faded ! 

Years went on. 
He dreamt not that that world could break again 
In greenness on his vision — or again, 
That the dash’d fibres of his ruin’d heart 
Could be drawn back to music — or that Hope 
Could light the dim cathedral of his mind, 
That seem’d some temple darken’d for all time! 


But as he walk’d his solitary way, 
A prisoner of life — and felt release 
Was only in the death of memory, 
Or that black gathering-place of death — the tomb. 
A flash was on his path — and in his ear 
A new voice, of a wondrous harmony — 
New beauty, of a lustre beyond gems 
Of all Goleonda, and of royalty 
That brook’d no question ere it won command! 
His spirit had charm’d that which now on his 
Mov’d with an angel’s power! 
She saw —and lov'd. 


His sorrow had come round him like a ve |, 
Drawing in its dim folds of mystery 
Attractions, o’er which still she lov’d to dream, 
Though she could faintly picture. Yet she saw, 
In this buw’d pilgrim of such early wo, 

'T he being she had fashion’d for her soul. 


And she would win him. Her entrancing eye 
Gleam’d into the deeps of his. Her low voice 
Sung syrenly about him, as a chant 
Upon his opening ear — and her quick foot 
Flash’d like a thing of light about his way — 
Until she seem’d some fairy minister, 
Full of the beauty of kind offices, 
On some untiring mercy-call intent, 
Still pouring love and rapture on his heart ! 

* * * 


Where now was Memory! Had the spirit pass’d 
Out of its citadel? Had she who held 
The empire of affection, thron’d within 
The guarded holy of his passion’s home, 
Fall’n from that idol-place? Had he forgot 
That he could love but once — anid that no star 
Should gild again th’ horizon of his heart, 
And rise to guide it, or illuminate ? 
The struggle now was on him. Asa dream, 
Love’s first insanity came back — and round 
His wildering way flash’d the wild light again, 
‘That lur’d him in past years ! 

It could not be. 
The thought of a lost angel, as he gaz’d, 
S wept upward from the fount of memory, 
As some new-risen glory, whose warm rays 
Merg’d every lesser light that fell on him! 


’Twas done! No charm could win forgetfulness 
To shadow such a heart. No thing of earth 
Could draw it from its first and noble faith 

To her who was its crown! 
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THE ENGLISH NOBILITY,—IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Tne mode of life with the English nobility is peculiar. At mid- 
winter,—so far as they have any winter in England,—or about the 
time of the opening of Parliament, the stranger who hi appens to take 
lodgings in the West End of the metropolis, and who is accustomed 
daily to take his stroll through the spacious streets of that magnificent 
portion of the British capital, or to ride in the parks, and through other 
attractive environs of the town, will frequently encounter the ory 

carriage and four, dashing in from the country, covered with dust, or 
bespatte ‘red with mud, according as fair or foul weather may have pre- 
vailed; the horses jaded, and their noses depressed ; the postillions, 
with leather breeches as tight as their skin,—their jackets displaying 
becoming ranges of round and glistening buttons, termin: iting at the 
upper extremity of the inferior garment, “and mailed to the body with 
as much torture as a lady’s stays,—a gold or some other tassel flapping 
on the edge of the hat,—a short whip in hand, obeying that jog-forward 
motion which they eternally make as they stand upon their stirrups,— 
at this particular stage grinning a ludicrous smile at the idea of being 
so near the end of their journey, after a sleepless night. The top 
of the carriage is burthened with a luggage, made to its own dimen- 
sions; shapeless protuberances are suspended from beneath and behind, 
and divers hat-cases dangle wherever they can be hung; two maid 
servants are compressed together in the dickey, and two more, male or 
female, are on the box, —all looking nota little the worse fora long 
journey, without rest day or night. ‘This prison of British furniture, 
thus tackled, thus burdened, and thus accoutred, is daily and hourly 
seen arriving in London during the winter season, and stopping at the 
door of a nobleman’s town house, where, the porter’s bell being rung, 
it begins to be disburdened,—first of what is within, and next of what is 
without. It has come from Brighton, perhaps, where the family have 
been flourishing for three months in the circle of the court,—or from 
Dover, where they arrived six hours previous, “agg a tour on the con- 
tinent ; or from North Britain; or from Ireland; or from a remote or 
nearer part of England, —having exhausted a six iaaaiaa.2 in the hospi- 
talities and recreations of the countr y; or in seeing what isto be seen in 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and at Paris. They come to immure 
themselves for the remaining six months in London,—to eat dinners, 
and divest them as well as they can,—by the aid of drugs, if need be,— 
to make parties, and figure at routes,—to dance, and be smothered at 
Almacks, or wherever else it can be done,—to patronize the play: 
houses and the hells,—to attend on the performances of -aginini, and 
other prodigies of his class,—to ride once a day through Picadilly 
Regent, and Oxford streets, and Hyde Park, to see what a huddle and 
what a display of equipage they can make by turning out all together,— 
to attend the club-house and Parliament,—to flourish at the King’s 
Levee, or the Queen’s Drawing-room, and to follow up whatever other 
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dissipations a London life has prescribed to the nobility and gentry of 
Great Britain. 

The tradesmen and shop-keepers must of course be patronized by the 
distribution of a portion of that profusion of wealth which annually 
flows into the coffers of the nobility. During their absence, the deserte d 
houses must be painted and whitewashed,—orders for changes in the 
furniture must be executed, which in many cases will amount to an 
entire new re- n the proprietors have returned and 
taken possession, the richest shops in town will be visited every day 
by scores of carriages, whose ranks of liveried and powdered footmen, 
with golden- headed staves, may be seen, performing their duties, or 
waiting in attendance, while their mistresses with their daughters are 
inspecting or ordering goods, or jewels, befitting their station, or 
gratifying to their fancy,—and perchance ruinous to their husbands or 
fathers, as ofien happens,—running up bills which the poor tradesman 
will seek in vain to have liquidated, and in the end be ruined himself 
for the credit he has given to these appearances of wealth. 

The difference between the West End of London in the Spring and 
Autumn, is as that between the bustle of a fair, and the quiet of ordinary 
scenes. But the fair at the West End is one of weeks and months, 
where nobles are the harlequins and mountebanks, with a King and his 
Court at their head; where Dukes and Duchesses, Marquisses and 
Marchionesses, my Lords and Ladies, dance on the stage, while the 
world below stand gaping with wonder, .and shouting their applause 
at-the gorgeous pageant that is enacted before them. The Court and 
Parliament are the great centres of attraction, and the principal thea- 
tres of show; and private parties, of which there are multitudes every 
day, are the retired cligues, where every thing is criticised that was 
done yesterday, and where every thing is ‘planned that is to be done to- 
morrow. ‘The journals are the reporters of the things enacted, that are 
deemed worthy of public observation, whether of scandal or of praise, 
and the challengers of public attention to the scenes about to open. 
They tell the world who made speeches in Parliament, and give a 
copy of each; they record the names present at a privy or cabinet 
council, and prete md to be wise as to what they were about; they dis- 
play the long list of distinguished individuals who were admitted or 
presented at the levee or the drawi ing-room, and describe the dress of 
every distinguished female; they chronicle every dinner given by a 
nobleman, and the names of his guests, as also every route of every 
noble lady, with the manner thereof, and the attendants thereon. All 
that the great world have just done, or are about to do, is displayed 
before the public eye. 

The coachman is on his box from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until four in the morning, and from midnight until the latter hour may 
be seen nodding in his place, awaiting the call of the footman. For 
the day drive, he appears in his best suit, and parades his equipage 
with all the pride of the family whose servant he is; and no personage 
has so clean a stocking below his small clothes, so white a glove on 
his hand, so well-dressed a head, so fine a face, or so courtly manners, 
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as the footman. While the carriage is drawing up, he springs from 
behind it with the agility of a monkey, rings the bell, and gives his 
well-known double-rap, which nol ody else can imitate, without having 
been at the same school,—lays his hand on the door of the carriage, 
and rattles down the steps to hand my Lady out,—or inclines his ear, 
with a touch of the hat, to receive ber message, and again springs to 
the door of the house to discharge it, and with another jump is mounted 
behind the vehicle, vivinge orders to the coachman to dash away for 
another call. At night, both the coachman and the footman are 
wrapped in their immense and heavy capes, to protect themselves from 
the inclemencies of a London fog or storm. How different the garb of 
those beings within a nobleman’s carriage from those without! That 
delicate form,—that heaving bosom,—that glowing cheek,—that speak- 
ing eye,—that rich dress,—those sparkling gems and nodding plumes,— 
what an attraction, as she trips down the steps of her noble father’s car- 
riage, alights, and clides into the place of general rendezvous !—as she 
is handed through the hall, and passes into the throng, smiling, and 
bowing, and courtesying to all and each, till she meets and returns the 
welcome of the hostess and host of the occasion, and mingles in the 
conversations and hilarities of the scene,— itself made up of a brilliant 
assemblage of other beings like herself, and of men of noble birth and 
princely manners, whose hearts beat high in admiration of the pa- 
geant that is before them, and of which themselves area part. It isa 
night of feasting, of music, and of mirth,—of looks and sighs of love,— 
where scheming mothers are anxious for the impression made by their 
daughters,—where much is done in cementing connexions and con- 
firming alliances, and much undone in shaking confidence, and dissolv- 
ing affection—where love and jealousy are alike ascendant in different 
quarters. ‘The morning that wakes to light the world of business, of 
toil, and of care, to their several vocations, finds these consumers of the 
night returning to their homes, to begin the day as they should end it, 
and to end it again as they should begin it. When the shops of Lon- 
don are just beginning to open, the mansions of these night revelers 
have just been closed; and at that hour when nature summons man 
frum repose to activity, the West End of the Britisi metropolis lies 
buried as in the sleep and stillness of the grave. There the night is 
literally turned into day, and the day into night. Nature is perverted,— 
abused,—violated,—-shocked ; and she avenges her wrongs on the 
transgressors of her laws, by palling their appetites, wasting their ener- 
gies, drawing paleness over their cheeks, and quenching the lustre of 
their eyes. 

The civilization of England is at the highest point imaginable, and 
it all centres in London, and emanates from that focus. London is 
by far the greatest and richest capital in the world; and all its wealth 
und all its greatness, and all its civilization, are so absorbed and con- 
trolled, as to administer to the aggrandizement and superior condition 
of the court and nobility. But the privileges of the nobility, as secur- 
ed by constitutional and prescriptive rights, and as conceded by the 
structure and habits of society, confer upon them an ascendency which 
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cannot be reached by others, and from which time a ane with its slow 
and gradual changes, can withdraw them. They area world by them- 
selves. ‘They are half the year grouped together in the metropolis, 
rioting in the abundance of their wealth, and in the profusion of their 
luxury, holding fast their privileges, and devising the means of secur- 
ing them in perpetuity. ‘The British Throne, with its high preroga- 
tives, is the strong hold; the House of Peers is a barrier thrown 
around it for defence and protection; and though assaulted incessantly 
by the vehement determination of the popular branch of the Leg s!a- 
ture, it yet stands, a firm and almost unshaken citadel, bidding defiance 
to democratic menaces and blasts. The nobility still repose under the 
shadow of the throne, in all their grandeur and privileges. ‘Their 
society in London is peculiar and unrivalled. Nothing can equal it,— 
nothing can disturb it. It is the samethat it has been for generations, 
except that it has grown in strength and importance with the advance 
of civilization. 

[It is commonly imagined and believed, that popular influence in 
Great Britain is relatively increasing. Probably it is; it certainly is 
apparently ; but the firmness and success with which the aristocracy 
are now meeting popular assaults, may go at least to show that their 
ground is yet strong. The people of Great Britain, notwithstanding 
all the recent symptoms of increasing radicalism, and of a growing 
Democracy, are yet in the great mass lovers of monarchy and aristoc- 
racy. Inthe Dissenting pulpits of the empire, notwithstanding all 
their grievances, public prayer is heard every Sabbath, not only for the 
King, and the nobility of his throne, but ‘for the bishops and nobles of 
the land.’ ‘ For the nobles,’—and for the nobles as such,—so at least 
it may naturally be unde rstood, and is undoubtedly meant. And if this 
feeling exists there, and is thus publicly expresse d, and in such form, 
at the very altars of devotion, it may fairly be inferred that it is gener- 
ally prevalent through the community, and that it is cherished by the 
great majority of the people. 

The peculiar circle of society among the English nobility, in con- 
nection with their singular mode of life——half the year in town, and 
half the year in the country, or abroad,—gives them a power and 
influence which is not commonly appreciated. Beside having a 
princely mansion in the metropolis, richly furnished, and provisioned 
with every comfort and luxury which the present state of civilization 
can afford, and fitted in all respects for the most splendid entertain- 
ments, where society is maintained in the highest style that can be 
conceived, and exerting a corresponding influence,—all the wealthy 
nobility have large estates, and princely country mansions, scatte red 
throughout the empire, and many of them have several. Those who 
are not in themselves w ealthy, are yet cherished by wealthy connex- 
ions, and the privileges of their nobility are asserted and universally 
acknowledged. The name confers upon them a conventional dignity 
and importance in society, to which every body pays deference, willing- 
ly or unwillingly. It is ‘the fixed policy and constant aim of this class 
to maintain their ascendancy, and hold their prerogatives secure 
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They understand the people w vith whi ym they have to do, better than 
is commonly supposed ; and they can eas sily ac lapt their policy to the 
changes that are taking place around them. Half the year the “y are 
present with the people of the metrop _ and half the year W ith the 


ee in the « ‘ountry, and the minor dai ‘They move im sp lendor ; 
they attract attention; they receive deference; th ey are revarded as a 
supe rior order: they devote themselves to pleasure, and to the exercise 


of influence; they employ all means to cherish the ancient feelings 
and habits of Britons among themselves, and around them,—and what 
is more, they are successful, and they know it. 

When the policies, the intrigues, the festivities, and the pleasures of 
London are drawing to a close, at mid-summer, the travelling carriage 
is drawn up to the door of the town mansion, equipped, furnished, and 
— ned as we have before described, on its entrance in mid-winter,— 

xcept that the horses and every thing are clean and fresh,—and away 
hes roll, one after another, day after day, and week after week, to 
every part of the kingdom,—deserting the town to fill the country. 
While the City, and the eastern _ of the metropolis, Southwark, and 
its suburbs, are appare ntly as full and as busy as ever, the great West 
End is characterized by a dead and solemn silence, compared with that 

vast and brilliant crowd, and that unrivalled activ ity, which had swarm- 
per in its streets and parks for weeks and months. ‘The stately mansion 
is closed, except that a serving-man and his wife may be left behind to 
‘keep’ it; the palace gates are shut, and the red-coat sentinel walks 
before them in his slow and measured pace, to guard the silence with- 
in; the fashionable houses sleep in deep repose; the streets are vacant 
of their wonted throngs and equipages ; the parks exhibit to the eye 
but here and there a solitary stroller. The world that was there is 
gone: it is dispersed over the British Isles, to pursue other pleasures, 
to exercise another species of sway, and to exhaust the allotted time in 
the sports, the festivities, and various employments of rural life. 

The nobility of Great Britain are a great family. They have a 
strong family fe eling. They may have their family dissentions, but 
still they have a family symp: athy. They may dispute in the House of 
Peers as Whigs and Tories; one noble lord may be pitted against 
another noble lord in debate, like cocks trained to fight ; but still they 
are birds of the same feather; they may get angry w ith each other, 
but they are never offended with their own nobility —with that which 
makes them superior tothe world around them. That, they are united 
to maintain,—that, they will, as one, fight for to the last. 

While the nobility, are in town, they concert all their arra ngements 
for spending the season out of town. The Court will be a little while 
at Windsor, and the remainder of the time at Brighton; and at the 
latter place will draw around it no inconsiderable circle of nobility 
and gentry, and such of the ignoble vulgar as have a little money to 
spend, and who are fond of gaping at the splendor of the great. At 
Brighton they can see the King and Queen ride out every pleasant 
day; they can see nobles and their families in their carriages, on 
horse, and sometimes on foot; they can mingle in the crowd, and in 
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the gossip of the day; and Brighton withal is a magnificent town, and 
a beautiful watering place. No one, who can afford it, could possibly 
object to while away a little season there. 

A few of the nobility travel on the continent; but the great majority 
retire to their country estates, with appointments to visit each other, 
and bring together branches of the same family, and to entertain dis- 
tinguished guests of their more intimate acquaintance, or from foreign 
shores. The country mansions of the nobility are always built upon 
an extensive scale, with suites of apartments, fitted to accommodate 
separate families, and numerous private individuals as guests; so that 
families may bring their own body servants, and occupy their own 
apartments, and ride out in their own carriages, as independently as if 
they were at home, or at lodgings in aninn. They breakfast in their 
own apartments, and come together to meet their host only at dinner, 
and for general society in the evening, except as they may be pleased 
to concert excursions for the morning in groupes,—some going out for 
sport, and others for an airing. Nothing can be more regular than 
this system of society for the country, with a race of nobility. They 
may spend their mornings in retirement,—they may read,—they may 
devote themselves to severe studies,—they may walk,—they may ride,— 
they may hunt,—as may best suit their disposition or convenience; 
and at dinner, and in the evening, a large and various society is brought 
together, in magnificent apartments, furnished with every luxury,—and 
the day ends like a day in the metropolis. 

There are often special and great festivities held by the nobility in 
the country,—such as the celebration of an heir’s majority, or a wed- 
ding,—which bring together a numerous circle of connexions and friends, 
and interest the whole country round. And so the English nobility 
spend their season in the country, till it is exhausted, and they all meet 
again in the great and absorbing metropolis, there to pursue their won- 
ted round, until the season again returns for re-visiting their retreats, to 
re-enact their rural festivities and sports. And this is the life of the 
Nobility of Great Britain! 


ANACREONTIC. 


I pip but look and love awhile,— 
*T was but for one brief hour ; 
Then to resist I had no will, 
And now I have no power! 
Oh, would your pity give my heart 
One corner of your breast, 
*T would learn from you the winning art, 
And quickly steal the rest! 
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WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 


‘When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.’ 


Wuewn Prosperity’s dream like a vapor evolves, 

And Hope’s pearl in the cup of Misfortune dissolv es, 

When false friends with a cold, careless smile hurry past, 
What clings to the fallen the longest and last ? 

Oh! ’t is Love,—Woman’s Love! Sorrow’s realm is ita own, 
Iterects amid ruin its altar and throne; 

Through disaster, captivity, exile and shame, 

It endureth to soften, to cheer, and reclaim ! 


A rich banquet it makes of a crust in a cot; 

Can the heart have a home where its presence is not? 

*{ is a seraph that comes down our dark hours to share, 
And sits tuning its harp by the hearth-stone of Care. 

As sweet music lies hushed in Aolian strings, 

Till the blast from their trembling, ric h melody wrings, 
So concealed in Life’s calm, the heart’s fondness may lie, 
To burst forth when Adversity’s tempest sweeps by. 


Tl’ is the holiest clause in Humanity’s bond,— 

"Tis a type of the joys Earth’s probation beyond; 

And the man who betrays it to wrong and disgrace, 

Is an ingrate to God, and a blot on his race! 

Then All Hail, hallowed Love !—choicest blessing of Heaven,— 
A world’s wealth I would spurn, if without ¢hee ’t were given, 
And petition the Fates to reverse their decree 

To a life of rough toil, and a pittance with thee! 


OLLAPODIANA. 





NUMBER SEVEN. 

One thing is certain. There is an influence in Autumn which in- 
duces a most oblivious neglige nce of the time being,—which transfers 
us from this ‘ignorant present,’ into the very bowels of fairy land. I 
can scantly take heart-a- grace enough to deglute my daily provisions, 
make a morning call, or do any other thing most easy to be done. I 
could just sit down, and dream of the past from morn till dewy eve. 
Fancies, thicker thah the multitudinous leaves in Vallambrosa, beleague 


my soul, and I am led captive at their will. It isa season,— Autumn 
is,—wherein to play the Looker On. 


Pursuant to this predisposition, I was recently enacting Spectator 
at a City Election. It is a glorious sight to see the People come up in 
their majesty and exercise their suffrages. How animated are the 
streets at night, on such occasions! Hundreds of paper lanthorns 
gleaming around the polls; transparencies shining from the head- 
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quarters of wards and parties, and glorious banners waving their stars 
and stripes in the gusty sky, over the humming multitude. 1 always 
feel proud of my country at such times. Surely there never was a 
better system of government adopted by man, than ours. Liable to 
abuse, perhaps,—but show me a nation on earth so essentially free as 
the American. In truth, we are become ‘rather too free;) we make 
bold to infract the laws somewhat too often. But where is the people 
that do not do it more? 

It must be confessed, though, that elections in the country are often 
burlesque and bombastic to the last degree. Undue importance is 
attached to small matters,—little characters are stupendously magni- 
fied, and little events elevated into marvels. I have before me, for 
example, a late number of the ‘ Logtown Universal Advertiser and 
Entire-‘Swine Despatch.’ It presents the details of an unimportant 
inspectors’ election, something as follows: 





‘VICTORY! VICTORY!—GLORIOUS VICTORY! 


‘We hasten to lay befure our numerous readers, and the country at large, the thrill- 
ing events by which yesterday was signalized in the annals of lian The day 
opened big with the fate of principles and men. As the morn advanced, the throngs of 
golden clouds which shone in the East se:med to cast a smile of welcome, gorgeous 
and indescribable, o’er a long line of pedestrian voters, some in one-horse waggons, 
and all of them residing near our village, wending to the contest. Heaven looked on 
with interest and expectancy. Proud was the issue,—and the result also, as the sequel 
will show. At last, the auspicious time arrived. The contest was begun,—the 
onslaught was made. The conclusion was, that. the immense eagle of victory sits on 
our banners, a-flopping her wide spread opinions, to the confusion and dismay of the 
vile horde of foul and corrupt miscreants,—traitors to their country, and God-forsaken 
wretches,—who attempted to stop the flight of the ahead-going bird. Their hopes are 
prostrated! There is every certainty that our townsman, John Jones Smith Jr., Esq. 
will go to the Legislature; and we can, with swelling bosoms, fearlessly assure the 
nation at large, and the friends of liberty every where, that Logtown is regenerated, and 
disenthralled,—erect, and sound to the core! Henceforth let her be set down as one of 
the most Spartan communities on the face of the earth. ‘Liberty or death! was her 
war-cry : it prevailed, and she has conquered! 

‘Of course, where such immense interests of a faction were at stake, bad passions 
wiil have play. We regret to say that several fights occurred, while the two parties 
were counting off. One loathsome ragamuffin, with a face black with anger and dirt, 
attempted but too successfully to pull the nose of our worthy magistrate and fellow- 
townsman, Plutarch Shaw, while in the agreeable and inoffensive act of taking a pint 
of beer,—‘ thinking no danger, for he knew no guilt.’ Blood flowed in torrents, but the 
estimable Shaw disdained to retaliate upon his opponent,—who repaid his forbearance 
with a remark unparalleled for its ingratitude :namely, that ‘Shaw was too drunk to 
lift his fist!’ We forbear comment on such atrocious conduct. It is sufficient to record 
the fact,—thereby holding up the offender to the scorn of the world. Contempt, 
indeed, is a powerful weapon. We had occasion, ourself, to use it yesterday. A mis- 
creant, totally unbeknown to us, stopped us by the door of a tavern,—where we had 
made ourself the recipient of a few oysters,—and with his arms akimbo, inquired : 
‘Are you the man as edits the Advertiser and Entire-Swine Despatch? We answered 
in the negative, ‘ yes, that we were.’ ‘ Well,’ said the villain, with a look of unutterable 
impudence, ‘I am glad I have got a sight of you. I have been a-wanting some time to 
see the man as I consider the greatest rascal and the barefacetest liar in the district ” 

‘Our reply was calm and dignified. We answered, by way of response, that we 
were glad he was gratified; and expressed a hope that having seen what he wished, he 
would pass on. Our reply created much pleasant laughter at the time; though a few 
heated partizans of the opposite party attempted to hoot and hiss us. Their malignant 
souls could not brook our magnanimity, and consequent safety of person. Poor, vile, 
contemptible assassins,—from the bottom of our heart, how we do despise them! 

‘P. S. Since writing the above, we have found reason to believe that the wretch who 
was led to address we, he the tavern, was urged on by the upstart editor of the ‘Logtown 
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General Observer and Deluge of Reform. We do not doubt it. He is a paltry, low, 
we had almost said nasty, individual, and would feel honored by our scorn. Nothing 
but an insuperable objection to low epithets, could prevent us from speaking of this felon 
and catiff ashedeserves. But we forbear. Argument, not personality, is our battle-axe. 
We leave the conductor of the Deluge to wallow in the rottenness of that moral 
leprosy which has covered him all over as with a garment. He is an utmost wretch,— 

a multitudinous puppy,—perfectly ostensible in character, and venial in deportment, 
lacking not urbanity merely, but politeness likewise. With these sentiments we leave 
him to the vulture-fangs of his own filthy conscience. We have treated him tenderly 
in this instance,—but let him beware! One more provocation, and we will gibbet him 
before a disgusted world, in terms which shall be remembered. Verbal Sap, as Homer 
says,—‘a word is a sufficiency,’—and we have done.’ 


Ir was glorious sport for me, in the ‘ post prandial hours’ of my 
school days, when election time came. The student loves the season, 
for he feels the very spirit of liberty which the elections perpetuate and 
display. It is pleasant to see partizans, after election is over, mingling 
again together in unity and friendship. Half the speeches in political 
meetings are spoken for effect, and words are used to express ten times 
more than they mean. ‘ Now, here is a point,’ said a young friend of 
mine, as he showed me some loose notes of a ward-meeting address,— 
‘here’s a place where [ mean to get up a small lot of indignation ; 
here I will make a touching appeal to patriotism, our forefather’s 
rights in jeopardy, and so forth. ‘There are several fine fellows on the 
opposition ticket; I have to dine with a couple of them to-morrow; but 
I shall call them to-night, politically, all the varlets, traitors, and ras- 
cals, that I can lay my tongue to: and so will they me. But we all 
know what it amounts to,—just nothing, as far as our social positions 
are concerned. Do what we will, in our self-government, we must be 


a happy people: but I like the excitement.’ 


How much, by the way, there is in that one word, excitement! Of 
how many mad pranks and boyish adventures is it the source and soul! 
I once babnesl to a fraternity of students y’clept ‘ The Snap-Dragon 
Club” It was founded by one Harry Wilford,—a harum-scarum youth 
as ever thumbed Horace, or meditated dev iltries over the eloquent page 
of Cicero. Beshrew him for a mad wag! The list of the S. D. 
Society included all the clever fellows in “the Seminary where it was 
formed; and the constitution required that every member should con- 
sent to obey the commands of the President,—(in common with the 
whole corps,)—whatever they might be! Wilford was President: and 
truly he was a hard one. Sometimes he would issue orders by his Sec- 
retary to the Club, to resort to some rendezvous several miles from 
town, at three o'clock in the morning. No one disobeyed. How 
many times has he selected some cloudy, stormy autumn night, and 
issued his mandate for a convention of the Club, without umbrellas, in 
some open field, a league off, to hear one of the members, chosen by 
himself, sing asong! It was acurious, eccentric band as ever leagued 
together; and I cannot remember one instance of infracted orders, 
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We were situated somewhere near the centre of West New-York, dis- 
tant about eight miles from the celebrated Cayuga Lake and Bridge ; 
and not one romantic dell, or ridge, or stream, for ten miles round, 
remained unvisited by the Club. The President generally permitted 
us to rest in the winter season; for in that quarter the breath of old 
Hyem is like a blast from the glaci iers. What was our astonishment, 
then, on acold morning in February, 18—, on reading the following 
Dog-Latin notice in the village newspaper : 


‘SYMPOSIUM RUMPO-DRACONIS,— 


Congregere in Pons Cayuguum, Februarius Sexdecim, nox media, pro jocus et exerci 
tatio, et animi relaxatio. 


3p Ossect.—Elevation of the Ancient Henry. 


Seb. 15 1t.* 
N. B. Preliminary Rendezvous. H. No.3. R. No. 4.’ 


Hy. Witrorp, Preses. 


This notice,—well understood by the initiated,—created great sensa- 
tion in the Club. We huddled together, after evening prayers in the 
chapel, at Wilford’s room in the third Hall, Number Four. 

‘Gentlemen, —said Harry,—‘ you are —— to-night to doa signal 
and singular duty. The Club must be at Cayuga Bridge at twelve, 
precisely, Every member is required to transport thither, in his hat, 
six crackers and one dried herring. The pocket of every brother 
must contain the pecuniary sum of one dollar. The design of the con- 
vocation is expressed in the notice.’ 

‘But, Mr. President,’ said a young member, ‘ We do’nt know what 
it means. What does it say we must do? What are we to elevate ? 

‘Sit down, Sir!’ said Wilford, imperatively: ‘your education, as a 
brother of the Snap-Dragons, has been neglected. The sentence to 
which you refer, is symbolically, or rather synonymically, expressed 
and put. It means that the object of our meeting is,—to raise the old 
Harry! Weare going to havea scrape.’ 

The explanation was voted satisfactory, and at the hour of nine we 
sat off,—nineteen students,—all in a body. Oh, what a bitter cold 
night itwas! Not one of the party reached the appointed place without 
frozen ears andtoes. But there was no flinching ; every man stood his 
ground: and at the witching hour of midnight, —fortified with punch, 
crackers, and the individual herring,—we all stood on the middle of the 
bridge. Boreas!—how the air swept down the Jake, over the thick- 
ribbed ice! Here Wilford addressed us, in beautiful language, of 
which he was a perfect master,—thanked us for our crucifixion of self- 
ishness for the ends of the Club,—expatiated upon the benefits of reso- 
lution and perseverance,—and after a quotation of Ossian’s Address to 
the Moon, ended with the following: 


‘Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky! 
Thou canst not bite so nigh, 
As benefits forgot; 
Although thy breath be rude,— 
Although the shies thou warp, 
Thou art not half so sharp, 
As man’s ingratitude ! 
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This quotation was the finale, We reached home somewhere in 
the vicinity of day-break,—a weary set of wretches,—and crawled to our 
beds, to enjoy the rich luxury of sleep, until the tintinnabulary an- 
nouncement of azne, from the chapel bell. 

Oh golden days of keen, but objectless adventure!—when we 
attached importance to every little achievement,—when the snowy 
expanse of landscape shot past us like a dream, from the loaded sleigh, 
or the springing pung !—when there was beauty every where, and in 
every thing ;—brown woods, and frozen streams, or the big lakes, 
where we wheeled on glistering heel! Days of excitement, of pride, of 
tumultuous thoughts, of deep affections, of burning ambition,—whither 
have ye flown! Psha!—Il am becoming sentimental. 


We t,—Harry Wilford after this gave the Club a respite, until the 
next Spring, when a camp-meeting occurred at a place about sixteen 
miles distant from our Seminary. All was bustle and confusion in the 
village,—every body was going,—and Harry’s head conceived a lumin- 
ous idea. He issued a notice that the Club should convene on the 

camp ground at nine p. m. on Sunday evening. The notice,—which 

was distribute d thoroughly among the members,—concluded with the 
following ominous line: ‘From the President, who will precede the 
Club, preaching, from the pulpit, may be expected.’ 

Every one was astonished,—expectation was on tiptoe,—but mum 
was the word. Measures were adopted for the procurement of a con- 
veyance, but not one was to be had inthe town. At last an old fellow, 
who brought turnips and cabbages to market, and lived a mile or two 
from the village, was prevailed upon to oblige us for a liberal compen- 
sation, with his cart, two venerable mares, and a couple of unbroken 
colts. ‘These were brought together in double tandem,—the maternal 
cattle acting as leaders. We started at the sunset of a beautiful day ; but 
Phebus and Phaéton! what a figure we cut! The old turnip-cart 
creaked like a gibbet; and though the colts were well enough, yet their 
parental precede nts migh 1t have reminded one of the animals mentioned 
by the quaint old Peter He ylin, in his ‘ Compleate Uoyauge thorough 
France:’ ‘As lean were they : is Envie is in the Poet, —macies in 
corpora tota being most true of the m. Neither were they not only lean 
enough to have their ribbes numbred, but the very spurs had made 
such casements thorough their skinnes, that it had been no great dificul- 
tie for to have surveyed their entrails. A straunge kynde of catel in 
mine opinion, and such as had neither flesh on their bones, nor skinne 
on their flesh, nor hair on their skinne. All the neighing we ccld 
heare from the proudest of them was onely an old dry ‘cougph, which 
I’le assure you did much comfort me; for by that noise I first learned 
there was life in them.’ 

We reached the camp-ground in due time,—fagged and jaded. But 
the excitement of the scene put all our weariness to flight. When we 
entered the hedged area in the wilderness, and saw the assembled 
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thousands in a waving mass bent dn meni disclosed foliage of innu- 
merous boughs,—we could scarcely contain ourselves for admiration. 
As we were entering, we caught a glimpse of Harry Wilford. He 
was presenting a letter to a clergyman in a corner of the camp-ground. 
We were matvelling what that could mean, when singing commenced. 
How sweetly it fellon myear! Every leaf that trembled to the breeze, 
seemed instinct with holy melody. ‘There is nothing so heavenly and 
subduing, as the full-volumed gush of harmony which rises like incense 
from the lips of a primitive, sensitive congregation, chanting ‘ with 
spirit and understanding,’ in God’s first temple, the solemn forest. I 
felt overpowered. 

After singing, there was a prayer,—and then a solemn-visaged man 
of God arose to announce that a young brother, in full standing i ina 
distant Conference, had been warmly introduced to him by letter, and 
would deliver his message. ‘ Brother Wilkins,’ he said, ‘ I leave this 
flock in the wilderness to receive the manna of your ministrations.’ 

The young brother arose. It was Harry Wilford! His mouth 
was pursed up with an aspect like the aperture of a lady’s reticule ; his 
profusion of flowing brown locks had been tallowed down over his hand- 
some forehead, with a most demure expression, and those mischievous 
eyes of his were chastened to a glance of peculiar sobriety. A benig- 
nant smile played about his finely-chiseled lips, so faint, indeed, that 
it scarcely seemed a smile; and he had begirt himself in a coat ‘ of 
formal cut,’ with a ‘ stand- up collar, which, as I discovered at a glance, 
belonged to a lank, ungainly fellow who swept the halls of our little 
college, and rejoiced i in the soubriquet, ‘ Professor of Dust and Ashes.’ 

I caught Wilford’s eye twice, before he began his exhortation; and 
there was a lurking deviltry in the expression, as if it said: ‘ Keep your 
gaze on me, boys; [’m doing well; don’t disconcert me.’ 

He selected his text from Acts xxvi. 29: ‘ And Paul said, I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as [ am, except these bonds ;—and never 
did I hear a more eloquent sermon. He ran rapidly through the his- 
tory of Paul; he touched with impassioned fervor upon the lofty spirit 
with which he went bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, and gave with 
pathetic enthusiasm, the outline picture of his arraignment before Fes- 
tus. ‘Mark, my beloved brethren and sisters,’ said he, ‘the powerful 
contrast between the pride of Sin, and the unadorned glory of the Chris- 
tian! Behold the meek Apostle, standing before the imperial Festus 
and Agrippa, who with Bernice his wife had come with great pomp, ac- 
companied by the chief captains and principal men of the city,—brought 
forth by commandment,—hindered with bonds, before princes and po- 
tentates,in gold and purple! He lifts up his voice; the trembling 
Spirit-tones ring through the vast apartment where he stands; they 
thunder at the door of every heart; they bring the deluge of sensibility 
tomany acheek. ‘The warm lip of woman quivers,—her bright orbs 
grow dim with emotion ; the silvered head sinks thoughtfully upon 
the breast of age; a Sabbath holiness lingers around ; and as the travel- 
worn apostle speaketh on, the bosoms that surround him, thrill to the 
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movement of his tongue. As he proceeds, he kindles; he seems to rise 
above the wall of dust that circumscribes his spirit his corruption 
seems to put on incorruption ; his mortal form seems to expand into the 
bright dimensions of immortality. The voice of inspiration trembles 

around ; the words of grace fall like good seed, broad-cast among the 
multitude ; and as the prisoner in his bonds pleads the cause of love, 

and truth, and God, the agitated Festus, shrinking from the tremendous 
energy of his eloquence, exclaims,—‘ Thou art beside thyself! But 
with what firm benevolence and kindly meekness is his insult answered ! 
How calmly is it denied! And with what yearning tenderness does 
the Pilgrim and Soldier of the Cross invoke for his judge all the 
blessings that filled his own soul,— except his bonds!’ Wondrous 
benignity,—fond outpouring of a spirit rapt and overflowing with the 
fullness of God! Who would not rather journey with the saint in 
his pilgrim-sandals from prison to prison, from peril to peril, from 
stripes to shipwreck, than to dwell in the tents of sinful magnificence, 
or abide in the ephemeral tabernacles of luxury,—to wield the scep- 
tre of kings, or hold the reins of empires!’ Here Wilford’s cheek 
flushed, and his eye sparkled with enthusiasm. He saw by the uplifted 
hands, he heard bythe groans and shouts around him, that his discourse 
was taking effect, and like an actor, excited with applause, he swept 
onward in his speech: ‘Oh, my friends! let not his great example 
be lost upon you. Follow in his footsteps,—walk even as he walked,—- 
denying ungodliness, and crucifying the flesh, with its affections and 
lusts; so that at the last, ye may shine in ga-loh-rah! Mark what I 
tell ye! J may be unworthy,—your preacher may be sinful, ignorant, 
and imperfect,—but ye must be watchful, prayerful and steadfast: then 
shall ye shine at the last as the stars in the firmament, for ever and 
ever. Then, when the sun himselfshall grow dim with years,-when 
his yellow hair shal] no longer float on the Eastern mountains, or his 
golden banners tremble at the gates of the West,—when the ocean 
shrinks to its final ebb, and the mountains themselv es decay with age, 
then shall ye stray amidthe blissful fields of Paradise, enjoying pinul- 

timatel y,—mind I say pi-nultimately,—those raptures of which, in this 
dull vale of misery, we have nor sign nor symbol.’ 

Here Wilford lowered his voice, and ended his discourse with a 
beautiful allusion to the scene around him. He was skilled in camp- 
meeting psalmody, and with his sweet voice ‘raised’ a tune, and led 
the singers in a hymn whose simple melody yet haunts my ear. 

When the hymn was finished, it was followed by an ‘ exhortation,’ 
from some Western brother, who had strayed into the Conference on a 
mission for supplies. His address was the strangest compound of 
pathos and bathos that I have ever heard. Wilford, while he spoke, 
sat on the seat behind him, and I observed that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he could keep his countenance. The Preacher discussed the 
text of the good Samaritan,—illustrating therefrom the great benefits of 
kindness and charity. But his discourse had no more connection with 
the text, than it had with the science of algebra. He talked of every 
thing,—and oh, Santa Maria! what grammar he did use, to be sure ! 
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' Them bind of chanectern} said he pening of the selfinh and the 
avaricious,—‘is not fit for to live, nor for to die. They has’nt no 
bowels, no more than astatute. Poor deluded souls!—they go through 
the world, without doing no good to nobody; and when they die, they 
go to their own place. ” Hence we vie w, that when the final judgment 
comes, they will meet with dreadful punishments. How awful will be 
that there scene! Then, all at wonst, they will obsarve the heavens 
a-darkening, the seas a-roaring, the tombs a-bustin’, the mountains 
a-melting, and the cattle and sheep straddling about to keep their 
places !’ 

He went on in this strain, until his voice became thick and husky, 
and he complained that ‘his lungs was a-givin’ in. Here his tones 
sunk to a low and plaintive pitch; and he closed with sentences that 
fell like music upon my ear, and brought a flood of tears to my eyes. 
He spake of the dangers that had beset him in the far West ; and of the 
benignity of that Power which had sustained him through every trial. 
‘Often, "he said,—‘ how often, have I swum my horse across mid- 
night rivers, carrying the glad tidings of salvation to settlements in the 
wilderness, when the fearful cry of wolves rung in my ear, and the 
watch-fires of the hostile Indians blazed beneath the giant pines! 
How often have I wandered through the tall grass of the Prairies, day 
after day, with my over-coat for my evening pillow, and the star- 
gemmed vault of Z saven for the curtains of my rest! I was sad, but I 
was comforted; I was thirsty, but my spirit had refreshment; I was 
weary, but the arm of Omnipotence sustained my fainting footsteps, 
and I laid my head upon the bosom of peace. I was far from man,— 
in silence, —alone ;—y et not alone, for my God was with me!’ 

Words could not describe the thrilling effect of this simple yet sub- 
lime conclusion. It banished completely from my mind the preceding 
absurdities of imagery in which the:preacher had indulged, and left 
me filled with emotion. I did not mean to be impious, as I made the 
observation,—but I did not reflect that it might apply to both ends of 
his sermon,—when [I said, as I departed with my fellow Snap- 
Dragons,— Never man spake like ¢Ais man.’ 

About an hour after the conclusion of his maiden sermon, Wilford 
met the club, entire, as agreed upon, ‘at the first tavern from the 
ground.’ He had on an enormous pair of false whiskers; his hair was 
brushed up in his usual free, airy style; his coat had heen changed, and 
his hat placed jauntily on one side. ‘Tnever saw a fellow so full of 
spirit. We had a fine supper, and Harry staid longer than all. When 
I left, he was saying to the ee ‘Come, show your charge for 
the company,—what’s to pay? Bring in your bill, as the honey- 
suckle said to the humming-bird.’ 

Poor Harry! His raad-cap career, as a mad-cap, was short. He is 
now a devoted mission: iry of the church, at a far Western station: and 
I recently heard an old lady who knows him there, say that ‘A piouser 
creeter, nor a devouter, never was seen, nowhere!’ 
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Tasmane of old women, ao me think of young ones. I see by 
an article in one of the late English magazines, that the palm of supe- 
rior beauty is frankly awarded to the ladies of the United States. 
This is just. Who can walk through the streets of any of our princi- 
pal cities,—New- York or Philadelphia for instance,—never forgetting 
Baltimore,—without being struck and smitten with the rare loveliness 
of the damsels therein? Itis like w alking through a splendid gallery 
of animated pictures. How many fairy forms, and ‘wreathed siniles, 
and dove-like eyes! I care not if the observer of these be an elder 
brother of Methusalem,—he must be moved,—he must admire: for 





‘Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 


But there is a pestilent pack of fellows in New-York, who are 
potent wine-bibbers and fortune hunters, that spend their days and 


nights in scowndrelizing, to use aterm of their own. A member of 


this clan will pay his devoirs to a lady, giving her every reason to 
believe that he is serious in his intentions, and overflowing with affec- 
tion, when he is only worming from her a few secrets respecting her 

goods and chattels, present and prospective. These varlets have a 
cabalistic language of their own, of which I will endeavor to give the 
reader an idea. I overheard a pair of them conversing not long ago 
in Broadway, and having previously acquired the key to their dialect, 
I understood it perfectly. 

‘Well, Bob,’ said one, ‘were you at Miss 
It was expected to be superb.’ 

‘Yes, I was, Tom,—but my good fellow, it was scarcean object. It 
was hardly worth the perfume that I unctuated my whiskers withal. 
There were several sweet, virtuous young ladies there ;—modest,— 
exemplary,—lovely. But they were some engaged, and the rest were 
‘minus the brads,’—paupers, all.’ 

‘But Miss Van Blank was there, was’nt she? If so, I say there 
was Heaven. Which way she turns is paradise, and her smile would 
improve the sunshine 1 in Eden. There is retiring, bashful, rose-like 
loveliness for you.’ 

‘Granted Tom,—she was there,—and all you say is true: but my 
dear boy, she has no moral character. Her reputation is bad. Now 
who do you think was the very nucleus of the company? Why, that 
rich and ugly Miss - They say she is amproving, every year, 
and egad, I think so. She has persons enough in her employ, amend- 
ing her face and frame, to beautify the Witc h of Endor. Look at her 
hand,—why it is as large as .ne hand of Providence. She has got a 
better smile than she was wont to have,—and I know who sold it to 
her! saw that same smile last year, ina glass case, at the exhibition 
of the American Institute. It cost her money,—and really it has done 
execution. That great walking porker, Frank Rumminson, has asked 
her hand, and won it, and nobody knows it. The money-hunters flock 
around her, as the fish do rounda fly. Frank will have a great prize 
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with her,—but the worst of it is, she is immortal. I believe she must 
have descended from the Wandering Jew; and I’ll wager a dozen of 
champaigne that she will live till doomsday, and be the first to hear the 
angel Gabriel give his solo obligato on the trumpet.’ | 

‘Hush, Bob,—you are getting blasphemous. This won’tdo. Who 
else was there ?’ 

‘Why Miss , the younger. You know she was thought quite 
rich, and the fellows scoundrelized about her very extensively, until they 
found their error, when they retired in shoals. I asked one of them 
last night what had become of her property? ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ my fine 
boy, we were misinformed. She has no property to become of’ 

Thus they went on,—but I must explain their lingo. When these 
varlets wish to inquire among themselves respecting a lady’s fortune, 
they interrogate under the synonym of an inquiry as to her moral char- 
acter. If affluent, it is ‘excellent; if middling, she ‘ has a fair reputa- 
tion ;’ if without any funds, they call her ‘ perfectly abandoned, with no 
character at all.’ So they go,—playing evermore the same mercenary 
and scoundrel game. Outuponthem! They ought to be hanged, and 
then be pulled by the nose. The damsel of whom the young partyzan 
spoke, with all her plainness, is deluged with compliments and love- 
letters. As Frank Rumminson is the elect, she burns most of these 
scrawls without reading. 





By the bye, how much tact and genius it requires to write a good 
love-letter. Most persons are ill at these amorous scriptures. I 
encountered one the other day, in an ancient tome, (the Extravagaunt 
Shepherd,) that pleased me mightily. Here it runs: 


* My Dearest Deer: 


‘Sirnence that love, which is the lightest bird in the world, hath nestled in my 
bosom, it hath proved so full of egg, that I have been forced to suffer him to lay there. 
But sithence he hath laid it, he hath sate upon it a long tyme, and at length hath 
hatched this little pullet which I now send you. The breeding of it will cost you little; 
all the food it will require will be caresses and kisses. And withal, it is so well taught 
that it speaks better than a paraqueto, and so will tell you my sufferings for you. It 
hath in charge to inquire of you whether or no you are yet displeased with me, and to 
let me know your mind, not by a pullet so big as this, but by the least chicken you 
please, if I may have your favor; with this promise, that if you have laid aside your 
rigor, I shall send you no more pullets, but present you with full-grown birds, full of 
valor and affection. Lysis.’ 


‘Flowers’ saith Shakspeare, ‘are love’s charactery;’ and I dare be 
sworn he never thought that passion, or the record which confessed it 
could be symbolized by so familiar a fowl asa pullet. However, Miss 
Landon declares that ‘ Love is full of phantasies,’ and the dillet doux of 
the Extravagant Shepherd prove it. If the nestling-fowl was kind, it 
is probable that Lysis very soon engendered barn-door birds enough 
to stock an aviary. Doubtless the pastoral youth could have said, with 
Godfrey of Bulloigne : 

Ah, cruel Love, that slay’th us equally, 
Where worm-wood thou or honey do dispence: 


And equal deadly at all seasons be 
Mischieves and medicines that proceed of thee.’ 
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I HAVE al looking for snide evenings with great earnestness at 
the comet. Whether ‘ have seen farther into it than my contempora- 
ries, I cannot tel]. [I have observed enough, however, to convince me, 
that this Stranger in our sky is a very ‘eccentric character.’ It wan- 
ders about, ad libitum,—shedding the light of its countenance wherever 
it listeth,—free and independent, —the Democrat of the air. ‘Success 
to its wand’rings, w “we er it may go! 

Many sensible things have been said of comets. Old Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,—heaven rest his soul !—expressed his fears, on the apse 
dizit of certain philosophers,—and his modest pen blushed while he 
did so,—that the comet would one day ‘turn tail upon the earth, and 
deluge it with water.’ But that was founded on a false hypothesis. It 
is cheering to believe that a better destiny awaits it. 

Levity aside, is it not a grand and vast conception, that this wan 
and misty orb has been trave Hing swifter than the swift est cannon-ball, 
through the dim realms of space, since our Saviour slept in the manger 
at Bethlehem, and the Star in the East lit its fires for the Wise Men’s 
eyes? Is it not like Divinity, that power of Astronomic prophecy, 
which pierced the curtains of the future, and foretold the advent of this 
blazing world? Looks it not, like sharing attributes with Omnipo- 
tence, and ‘circumventing God?’ And when this generation shall be 
slumbering in the dust, that predicted orb will again stream its ‘ horrid 
hair’ across our sky. When the lover who has now looked at it with 
his mistress shall become a patriarch among his children; when the 
child now lisping its early inquiries of the wandering star, shall tell 
the tale in after years, to some grand-babe, throned on her knee,—then 
the comet will come again! What changes—what revolutions—what 
convulsions of states and empires—will chance ere then ! My soul 
expands into a sense of sublimity, as I reflect on the vast world of events 
between. How many ties will be severed—how many hearts be 
broken,—how many tears be shed! Yet while on earth these vicis- 
situdes will advene and vanish, in that far element above and around 
us this luminous globe shall wander with its train,—flashing and 
glowing through the fields of immensity. Thought itself,—imagina- 
tion in her boldest flight,—sinks with wearied wing, unable to grasp 
the stupendous, boundless theme! ‘Truly said the ancient minstrel : 
‘When I survey the heavens, the work of thy fingers—the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained—then I say, W hat j is man, that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest him ?’ 

What a pity it is, that we have no great telescopes in our country, 
to survey the skies withal. There was, during the last winter and 
spring, a locomotive astronomer,-—doubtless of Yankee extraction,— 
who paraded of evenings about the streets of Philadelphia, with a large 
glass stationed on a frame. He sold small parcels of astronomy, at 
sixpence a-piece. I bought three shillings’ worth of him in the course 
of the season. He was door-keeper to the heavenly bodies; and had 
all the realm of sky, —Airshire—as his own. I got the worth of 

my outlay every time. I saw Jupiter, Saturn, the Rings, and the 
revolving sattellites, all for a fip’ennybit. I shall never cease to thank 
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this surveyor of celestial lots, for the glimpses of enon that he gave 
me. I formed, while looking through his immense lenses, some ‘idea 
of the swiftness,—the tremendous energy,—with which this earth 
revoives on her axis. The old alma mater has in truth a restless 
time of it. Nothwithstanding the immense distance of the stars observed, 
the glass, resting on the solid earth, would glide by them in a moment. 
The eternal dance of planets went on,—each sphere rolling in its own 
atmosphere,—with worlds on countless worlds beyond,—surrounded 
with infinity,—and making melody to God! 

I care not how I come by such thoughts as these,—but it is very 
queer to see a person peddling sublimity by the glimpse,—and snacks 
of astronomy at so much the squint, or, as it were, by the quintal. No 
body but a member of the Universal Yankee Nation would have con- 
ceived this stellar enterprise. ‘ Dinwmeras stellas, si potes, was said 
of old: and I will wager my opera-glass, that some ingenious Ameri- 
can will take, ere long, an ethereal census. Mr. Clayton, with his 
thirty-passenger balloon, is destined to put out the first celestial feeler 
in the business. By St. Paul!—we can do any thing, in this country. 
I believe, with a lamented friend, if Mount tna were sold to an 
American Stock Company, that money could be evoked from the trans- 
action: ‘Enceladus would be made to roar by contract, and the natural 
fire-works be exhibited for a ‘ consideration!’ 


How pleasant is a lovely thing, a Jittle out of season! Just now a 
humming-bird came fluttering about a few dahlias that are blushing in 
my window, through the yellow shunshine of this warm October day. 
He lingered for a moment, ‘like atom of the rainbow, glittering round,’ 
and then balanced his beautiful pinions for flight. His tiny form is 
just fading, in the direction where the many-colored foliage of Wash- 
ington Square is twinkling to the breeze. 


Thou fairy bird, whose golden wing 
Mounts on the west wind’s stealing sigh: 
For thee, the flowers profusely fling 
Their last aroma through the sky. 


Go on, rejoicing,—but take heed that thy flight be not in the winter. 
Ours is a changeful climate, Master C ‘obweb. 

This incident has revived in my mind three perfect stanzas, from a pen 
once wielded by a hand now mouldering i in the grave. Nothing can be 
sweeter or purer. They breathe the very philosophy of F aith, and 


soul of Song. The strain was suggested to the author on seeing a 
butterfly resting on a skull. 


Creature of air and light! 
Emblem of that which may not fade or die; 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 
To chase the south wind through the glowing sky ? 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With silence and deca 
Fix’d on the wreck of ad mortality ? 
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The thoughts once chambered there, 

Have gathered up their treasures, and are gone ; 
Will the dust tell us where 

They that have burst their prison-house have flown? 
Rise, nursling of the day, 
If thou wouldst trace their way,— 

Earth hath no voice to make the secret known. 


Who seeks the vanished bird, 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell ? 
Far thence he sings unheard, 
Yet free and joyous, mid the woods to dwell! 
Thou of the sunshine born, 
Take the bright wings of morn! 
Thy hopes call heavenward from yon gloomy cell. 


* No more at present,’ dear Reader, from your faithful 
OLLAPop. 


MOONSHINE. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT, AUTHOR OF ‘ PETER SIMPLE,’ ‘ JACOB FAITHFUL,’ ETC. 


Tose who have visited the British West-India possessions, must 
have often been amused with the humour and cunning which occasion- 
ally appear in a negro more endowed than the generality of his race, 
particularly when the master also happens to be a humorist. The 
swarthy servitor seems to reflect his patron’s absurdities; and having 
thoroughly studied his character, ascertains how far he can venture to 
take liberties without fear of punishment. 

One of these strange specimens I once met with in a negro called 
Moonshine, belonging to a person equally strange in his own way, who 
had, for many years, held the situation of harbor-master at Port Royal, 
but had then retired on a pension, and occupied a small house at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight. His name was Cockle, but he had long been 
addressed as Captain Cockle, and this brevet rank he retained until the 
day of his death. In person, he was very large and fat,—not unlike 
a cockle in shape: so round were his proportions, and so unwieldely, 
that it appeared much easier to roll him along from one place to 
another, than that he should walk. Indeed, locomotion was nct to his 
taste: he seldom went much farther than round the small patch of gar- 
den which was in front of his house, and in which he had some pinks, 
and carnations, and chrysanthemuins, of which he was not a little proud. 
His head was quite bald, smooth, and shining white ; his face partook 
of a more roseate tint, increasing in depth till it settled into an intense 
red at the tip of his nose. Cockle ball formerly been a master of a 
merchant vessel, and from his residence in a warm climate had con- 
tracted a habit of potation, which became confirmed during the long 
period of his holding his situation at Port Royal. He had purchased 
Moonshine for three’ hundred dollars, when he was about seven years 
old, and, upon his return to England, had taken him with him. 
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Moonshine. 451 

Moonshine was very much attached to his master, very much attach- 
ed to having his own way, and was, farther, very much attached to his 
master’s grog bottle. 

The first attachment was a virtue, the second human nature, and 
the third, in the opinion of Old Cockle, a crime of serious magnitude. 
[ very often called upon Captain Cockle, for he had a quaint humour 
about him that amused; and, as he seldom went out, he was always 
glad to see any of his friends. Another reason was, that I seldom 
went to the house without finding some entertainment in the continual 
sparring between the master and the man. I was at that time employ- 
ed in the Preventive Service, and my station was about four miles from 
the residence of Cockle. One morning I stalked in and found him, 
as usual, in his little parlour on the ground floor. 

‘Well, Cockle, my boy, how are you ?’ 

‘Why, to tell you the truth, Bob, | am all wrong. Iam on the stool 
of repentance; to wit, on this easy chair, doing penance, as you per- 
ceive, in a pair of duck trowsers. Last night I was half seas over, 
and tolerably happy; this morning, I am high and dry, and tolerably 
miserable. ‘Carried more sail than ballast last night, and lost my 
head; this morning I’ve found it again, with a pig of ballast in it, I 
believe. All owing to my good nature.’ 

‘How is that, Cockle ?” 

‘Why, that Jack Piper was here last night; and rather than he 
should drink all the grog and not find his way home, I drank some 
myself: he'd been in a bad way if I had not, poor fellow !—and now, 
you see, I’m suffering all from good nature. Easiness of disposition 
has been my ruin, and has rounded me into this ball, by wearing away 
all my sharp edges, Bob.’ 

‘It certainly was very considerate and very kind of you, Cockle, 
especially when we know how much you must have acted at variance 
with your inclinations.’ 

‘Yes, Bob, yes, I am the milk punch of human kindness; I often 
cry—when the chimney smokes; and sometimes—when I laugh too 
much. All the women at Port Royal used to say that I was a man of 
feeling. You see, I not only give my money, as others will do, but, as 
last night, I even give my head to assist a fellow creature. I could, 
however, dispense with it for an hour or two this morning.’ 

‘Nay, don’t say that; for although you might dispense with the 
upper part, you could not well get on without your mouth, Cockle.’ 

Re true, Bob; a aan Ww ithout a mouth, would be like a ship 
Wi at, the combings of m 
mouth are visor dry: w hat dos you say, Bob, shall we call Moonshine 2? 

‘Why it’s rather broad daylight for Moonshine.’ 

‘He’s but an eclipse—a total eclipse, I may say. The fact is, my 
head is so heavy, that it rolls about on my shoulders; and I must have 
a stiffener down my throat to prop it up. So Moonshine, shine out, 
you black-faced rascal !’ 

The negro was outside, cleaning his knives: he answered, but con- 
tinued at his work. 
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‘How me shine, Massa Cockle, when you neber gib me shiner?’ 

‘No; but Pll give youa shinner on your lower limb, that shall 
make you feel planet- -struck, if you don’t show your ugly face,’ replied 
Cockle. 

‘Massa Cockle, you full of dictionary dis morning.’ 

‘Come here, Sir!’ 

‘Why you so parsonal dis morning, Sar,’ replied Moonshine, rub- 
bing away at the knife-board: ‘my face no shine more dan your white 
scull widout hair.’ 

I pulled one out, you scoundrel, every time you stole my grog, and 
now they are all gone. Hairs! what should I do with heirs, when I 
have nothing to leave?’ continued Cockle, addressing me: ‘hairs are 
like rats, that quit a ship as soon as she gets old. Now, Bob, I wonder 
how long that rascal will make us wait. I brought him home and 
gave him his freedom,—but give an inch and he takes an ell. Moon- 
shine, [ begin to feel angry,—the tip of my nose is red, already.’ 

‘Come directly, Massa Cockle.’ 

Moonshine gave two more rubs on the board, and then made his 
appearance. 

‘You call me, Sar ?’ 

‘What's the use of caliing you, you black rascal !’ 

‘No, Sar, dat not fair: you say to me, Moonshine, always do one 
ting first,—so I ’bey and finish knives —dat ting done, I come and ’bey 
next order.’ 

‘Well, bring some cold water and some tumblers.’ 

Moonshine soon appeared with the articles, and then walked out of 
the room, grinning at me. 

‘Moonshine, where are you going, you thief?—when did you ever 
see me drink cold water, or offer it to my friends ?’ 

‘Neber see you driik it but once, and den you tipsy, and tink it 
gin; but you very often gib noting but water to your friends, Massa 
Cock le.’ 

‘When, you scoundrel ?’ 

‘Why, very often you say dat water quite strong enough for me.’ 

‘That’s because I love you, Moonshine. Grog is a sad enemy to 
us.’ 

‘Massa Cockle real fine Christian,—he lub him enemy,’ interrupted 
Moonshine, looking at me. 

‘ At all events, I’m-not ashamed to look mine enemy in the face,—so 
hand us out the bottle.’ 

Moonshine put the bottle on the table. 

‘Now, Bob,’ said Cockle, ‘ what d’ye say to a seven bell-er? Why 
hallo !-—what’s become of all the grog ?’ 

‘ All drank last night, Massa Coc kle, replied Moonshine. 

‘Now, you ebony thief, [ll swear that there was half a bottle left 
when I took my last glass; for I held the bottle up to the candle to 
ascertain the ullage.’ 

‘When you go up tairs, Massa Cockle, so help me Gad! not one 
drop left in de bottle, 
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‘Will you take your oath, Moonshine, that you valde not vddelis any 
last night ? 

‘No, Massa Cockle, because I gentleman, and neber tell lie: me 
drink because you gib it to me.’ 

‘Then I must have been drunk indeed. Now, tell me, how did I 
give itto you?—tell me every word that passed.’ 

‘Yes, Massa Cockle, me make you recollect all about it. When Massa 
Piper go away, you look at bottle and den you say, ‘’Fore I go up to 
bed, I take one more glass for coming up: den I say, ‘’Pose you do, 

ou neber be able to go up.’ Den you say, ‘ Moonshine, you good fel- 
lots (you always call’ me cood fellow when you want me,) you must 
help me.” You drink you grog—you fall back in de chair, and you 
shut first one eye and den you shut de oder. I see more grog on de 
table: so 1 take up de bottle and [ say, ‘ Massa Cockle, you go up 
tairs ?’ and you say, ‘ Yes, yes —direetly.’ Den I hold de bottle up, 
and I say to you, ‘ Massa, shall I help you? and you say, ‘Yes, you 
must help me.’ So den I take one glass of grog, ’cause you tell me to 
help you.’ 

‘I did'nt tell you to help yourself, though, you scoundrel !’ 

‘Yes, Massa, when you tell me to help you with de bottle, I bey 
order, and help my self. Den, Sar, I waits little more, and I say, 

‘Massa, now you g go up tairs? and you start up, and you wake, and 
you say, ‘ Yes, yes;’ and den I hold up é and I show you bottle again, 
and I say, ‘Shall 1 help you, Massa?’ and den you say‘ Yes.’ Sol 
‘bey order again, and take one more glass. Den you open mouth and 
you snore—so | look again and I see one littel glass more in bottle, and 
I call you, ‘ Massa Coe kle, Massa Cockle!’ and you say, ‘ High—high!’ 
and den you head fall on you chest, and you go sleep again; so den I 
call again, and I say, ‘ Massa Cockle, here one lilly more drop, shall I 
drink it? and you nod you head on you bosom, and say noting—so I 
not quite sure, and I say again, ‘ Massa Cockle, shall I finish this lilly 
drop? and you nod you head once more. Den I say, ‘ All right,’ and 
I say, ‘ You very g good helt, Massa Cockle; and I finish de bottle. 
Now, Massa, you ab de whole tory, and it all really for true.’ 

I perceived that Cockle was quite as much amused at this account 
of Moonshine’s as I was myself, but he put on a bluff look. 

‘So Sir, it appears that you took advantage of my helpless situation 
to help yourself.’ 

‘Massa Cockle, just now you tell Massa Farran dat you drink so 
much, all for good nature to Massa Piper—I do same all for good 
nature.’ 

‘Well Mr. Moonshine, [ must have some grog,’ replied Cockle, 
‘and as you helped youself last night, now you must help me,—get it 
how you can: I give you just ten minutes 

‘’Pose you gib me ten shillings, Sar, interrupted Moonshine, ‘ dat 
better.’ 

‘Cash isall gone. Ihave n’t a shillick till quarter-day ; nota shot in 
the locker till Wednesday. Either get me some more grog, or you ’]l 
get more kicks than half-pence.’ 
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. Kon no ab money—you no ab tick—how I get grog, Massa Cockle? 
Missy O’Bottom, she tell me, last quarter-day, no pay whole bill ; she 
not half like it: she say you d—n deceiver, and no trust more.’ 

‘Confound the old ‘hag! Would you believe it, Bob, that Mrs. 
Rowbottom has wanted to grapple with me these last two years—wants 
to make me landlord of the Goose and Pepper-box, taking her as a fixture 
with the premises. I suspect] should be the goose, and she the pepper- 
box: but we never could shape that course. In the first place there’s too 
much of her; and, in the next, there’s too much of me. I explained 
this tothe old lady as well as 1 could, and she swelled up as big as a 
balloon, saying, that when people were really attached, they ; never 
attached any W eight to such trifling obstacles.’ 

‘But you must have been sweet upon her, Cockle?’ 

‘ Nothing more than a little sugar to take the nauseous taste of my 
long bill out of her mouth. As for the love part of the story, that was 
all herown. I never contradict a lady, because it’s not polite; but since 
I explained, the old woman has huffed, and won’t trust me half a quar- 
ter,—will she, Moonshine?’ 

‘No, Sar. When I try talk her over, and make promise, she say 
dat all moonshine. But, Sar, I try ‘gain—I tink I know how. And 
Moonshine disappeared, leaving us in the dark as to what his plans 
might be. 

‘I wonder you never did marry, Cockle,’ I observed. 

‘You would not wonder if you knew all. I must say, that once, and 
once only, I was very near it. And to whom do you think it was?— 
a woman of color.’ 

‘A black woman ?’ 

‘ Not half black, only a quarter,—what they call a quadroon in the 
West Indies. But, thank Heaven! she refused me.’ 

‘Refused you! Hang it, Cockle, I never thought that you had been 
refused by a woman of color.’ 

‘I was, though. You shall hear how it happened. She had been 
the quadroon wife (you know what that means) of a planter of the 
name of Guiness; he died, and not only bequeathed her her liberty, 
but also four good houses in Port Royal, and two dozen slaves. He 
had been dead about two years, and she was about thirty, when I first 
knew her. She was very rich, for she had a good income and spent 
nothing, except in jewels and dress to deck out her own person, which 
certainly was very handsome, even at that time, for she never had had an 
family. Well, if I was not quite in love with her, I was with her houses 
and her money; and I used to sit in her verandah and talk sentimental. 
One day I made my proposal. ‘Massa Cockle,’ said she, ‘dere two 
ting I not like: one is, I not like your name. ’Pose I ’cept you offer, 
you must change you name.’ 

‘Suppose you accept my offer, Mistress Guiness, you'll change your 
name. I don’t know how I am to change mine,’ I replied. 

‘I make ’quiry, Massa Cockle, and I “find that by act of parliament 
you get anoder name!’ 

‘An act of parliament!’ I cried 
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‘Yes, Sar; and I pay tee annie gold Joe fore I hear people call 
me Missy Cockle, —dat shell fish, said she, and she turned up her 
nose, 

‘Humph"’ said I, ‘and pray what is the next thing you wish ?’ 

‘ De oder ting, Sar, is, you no ab coat am arms, no ab seal to your 
watch, wid bird and beast ' pon ’em ; now ’pose you promise me dat you 
take oder name, and buy um coat am arms; den, Sar, I take de matter 
into ’sideration.’ 

‘Save yourself the trouble, ma’am,’ said I, jumping up; my answer is 
short,—I'll see you and your whole generation hanged first !’ 

‘Well, that was a very odd sort of a wind- -up to a proposal ; but here 
comes Moonshine.” The black entered the room, and put a full bottle 
down on the table. 

‘ Dare it is, Sar,’ said he, grinning. 

‘Well done, Moonshine, now I forgive you; but how did you man- 
age it ?’ 

‘Me tell you all de tory, Sar—first I see Missy O’ Bottom, and I say, 
‘How you do, how you find yourself dis morning? Massa come, I 
tink, by and bye, but he almost ’fraid,’ I say: she say, ‘ What he ’fraid 
for? ‘He tink you angry,—not like see him—no lub him any more; 
he very sorry, very sick at ’art—he very much in lub wid you.’’ 

‘The devil you did!’ roared Cockle ; now | shall be bothered again 
with that old woman; I.wish she was moored as a buoy to the Royal 
George.’ 

‘Massa no hear all yet. I say,‘ Missy O’ Bottom, ’pose you no tell ? 
I tell.’ ‘ Massa call for clean shirt dis morning, an I say, ‘ It no clean 
shirt day, Sar ;’ he say, ‘ Bring me clean shirt;’ and den he put him on 
clean shirt, he put him on clean duck trousers, and he make me brush 
him best blue coat. I say, ‘ What all dis for, Massa? He put him 
hand up to him head, and he fetch him breath and say—‘I ’fraid Missy 
O’ Bottom no hear me now—lI no ab courage,’ and den he sit all dress 
ready, and no go. Den he say, ‘ Moonshine, gib me one glass grog, 
den I ab courage.’ I go fetch bottle, an all grog gone—not one “hilly 
drop left; den Massa fall down plump in him big chair, an say, ‘I 
neber can go.’ ‘But, say Missy O’ Bottom, ‘ w hy he no send for 
some? ‘’Cause, I say, quarter-day not come,—money all gone.’ 
Den she say, ‘if your poor Massa so very bad, den I trust you one 
bottel—you gib my complimens and say, I very ’appy to see him, and 
stay at home.’ Den I say, ‘Missy O’ Bottom ’pose Massy not come 
soon as he take one two glass grog, cut my head off? Dat all, Sar.’ 

‘That's all, is it? A pretty scrape you have got me into, you scoun- 
drel! What's to be done now?’ 

‘Why, let’s have a glass of grog first, Cockle,’ replied I, ‘we've 
been waiting a long w hile for it, and we'll then talk the matter over.’ 

‘Bob, you're sensible, and the old woman was no fool in sending the 
liquor; it requires Dutch courage to attack such a Dutch-built old 
schuyt ; let's get the cobwebs out of our throats, and then we must see 
how we can get out of the scrape. Lexpect thatI shall pay dearly 
for my whistle, this time I wet mine. Now, what’s to be done, Bob? 
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‘I think you chad iiaes leave it to Moonshine,’ said I. 
‘So I will. Now, Sir, as you' ve got me into this scrape, you must 
get me out of it. Dye hear?’ 
‘Yes, Massa Cockle, I tink,—but ab no courage.’ 
| understand you, you sooty fellow; here, drink this, and see if it 
will brighten up your wits. He’sa regul: ir turnpike, that fellow ; every 
thing must pay toll.’ 
‘ Massa Cockle, I tell Missy O’ Bottom dat you come soon as you ab 
two glass grog; ’pose you only drink one.’ 
‘That wont do, Moonshine, for I’m just mixing my second; you must 
find out something better.’ 
‘One glass grog, massa, gib no more dan one thought,—dat you ab.’ 
: Well, then, here’ s another. Now recollect before you drink it, you 
are to get me out of this sc rape ; if not, you get into a scrape, for [ll 
beat you as white as snow.’ 


‘’Pose you wash nigger white, you no mangle him white, Massa 
Cockle,’ added Moonshine. 

‘The fellow ’s zroning me, Bob, arnt he? said Cockle, laughing. 
‘ Now, before you drink, recollect the conditions.’ 

‘ Drink first, Sar, make sure of dat, replied Moonshine, swallowing 
off the brandy ; ‘tink about it afterwards. Eh! I ab it, cried Moon- 
shine, who disappeared, and Cockle and I continued in conversation 
over our grog, which to sailors is acceptable in any one hour in the 
twenty-four. About ten minutes afterward Cockle perceived Moon- 
shine in the little front garden. ‘ There's that fellow, Bob ; what is he 
about ?’ 

‘Only picking a nosegay, I believe,’ replied I, looking out of the 
window. 

‘The rascal, he must be picking all my chrysanthemums. Stop 
him, Bob.’ 

But Moonshine vaulted over the low pales, and there was no stop- 
ping him. It was nearly an hour before he returned; and when he 
came in, we found that he was dressed out in his best, looking quite a 
dandy, and with some of his master’s finest flowers, in a large nosegay, 
sticking in his waistcoat. 

‘All “right, Sar, all right; dat last grog gib me fine idee ; you neber 
ab more trouble ’bout Missy O’ Bottom.’ 

‘Well, let’s hear,’ said Cockle. 

‘I dress myself bery ’pruce, as you see, Massa, I take nosegay — 

‘ Yes, I see that, and be hanged to you.’ 

‘Neber mind, Massa Cockle. I say to Missy O’ Bottom, ‘ Massa no 
able come, he bery sorry, so he send me;’ ‘ Well,’ she say, ‘ what you 
ab to say?—sit down, Moonshine; you bery nice man.’ Den I say 
* Massa Cockle lub you bery much; he tink all day how he make you 
‘ap PY; den he say, Missy O’ Bottom very fine ‘oman, make very fine 
wife.’ Den Missy O’ Bottom say, ‘ Top a moment,’ and she bring a bot- 
tle from cupboard, and me drink someting did make ‘'tomach feel 
really warm, and den she say, ‘Moonshine, w vhat you Massa say?’ Den 
I say, ‘Massa say you fine oman, make good wife; but he shake um 
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head and say, ‘I am bery old man, no » goed for noting; I tink all day 
how I make her ’appy, and I find out— Moonshine, you young man, 
you ’andsome feller, you good servant, I not like you go away, but I 
tink you make Missy O’Bottom very fine ’usband; so I not care for 
myself; you go to Missy O’ Bottom, and tell I send you; dat i part wid 
you, and gib you to her for ’usband.’ 

Cockle ‘and I burst out laughing. ‘ Well, what did Mrs. Rowbottom 
say to that ? 

‘She jump up, and try to catch me by de hair, but I bob my head, and 
she miss; den she say, ‘ You filthy black rascal, you tell you Massa, 
’pose he ever come here, I break his white bald pate; and ’pose you ever 
come here, [ smash you woolly black skull’ Dat ‘all, Massa Cockle ; 
you see all right now, and I quite dry wid talking.’ 

‘ All right, —do you call it? I never meant to quarrel with the old 
woman ; what do ye think, Bob,—is it all right ? 

é Why, you must either have quarrelled with her, or married her; 
that’s clear.’ 

‘Well, then, I'm clear of her, and so it’s all right. It aint every 
man who can get out of matrimony by sacrificing a nosegay and two 
glasses of grog.’ 

‘Tree classes, Massa Cockle,’ said Moonshine. 

‘Well, three glasses; here it is, you dog, and its dog-cheap, too. 
Thank God, next Wednesday is quarter day. Bob, you must dine 
with me,—cut the service for to-day.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied I, ‘and Pll salve my conscience by 
walking the beach all night; but, Cockle, look here, there’s but a drop 
in the bottle, and you have no more. I am like you with a clean 
swept hold. You acknowledge the difficulty.’ 

‘It stares me in the face, Bob; what must be done?’ 

‘Y'll tell you,—in the first place, what have you for dinner ?’ 

* Moonshine, what have we got for dinner ?’ 

‘Dinner, Sar; me not yet tink about dinner. What you like to ab 
Sar ? 

‘What have we got in the house, Moonshine ?’ 

‘Let me see, Sar; first place, we ab very fine piece picklum pork; 
den we hab picklum pork; and den—let me tink—den we hab,—we 
hab picklum pork, Sar.’ 

‘The long and the short of it is, Bob, that we have nothing but a 
piece of pickled pork ; can you dine of that ? 

‘Can a duck swim, Cockle ? 

‘Please, Sar, we ab plenty pea for dog baddy, said Moonshine. 

‘ Well, then, Cockle, as all that is required is to put the pot on the 
fire, you can probably spare Moonshine, after he has done that, and we 
will look to the cookery; start him off with a note to Mr. Johns, and 
he can bring back a couple of bottles from my quarters.’ 

‘Really dat very fine tought, Massa Farren ; I put in pork, and den 
I go and come back in one hour.’ 

‘That you never will, Mr. Moonshine; what’s o’clock now? Mercy 
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on us, yon time flies i in your company, C iidhe: 3 it is nearly four o'clock ; 
it will be dark at six.’ 

‘Neber mind, Sar, me always ab moonshine whereber [ go,’ said the 
black, showing his teeth. 

‘It will take two hours to boil the pork, Bob; that fellow has been 
so busy this morning, that he has quite forgot the dinner.’ 

‘All you business, Massa Cockle.’ 

‘Very true; but now start as soon as you can, and come back as 
soon as you can; here’s the note.’ 

Moonshine took the note, looked at the direction, as if he could read 
it, and in a few minutes he was seen to depart. 

‘And now, Cockle,’ said 1, ‘as Moonshine will be gone sometime, 
Suppose you spin us a yarn to pass away the time.’ 

‘Tl tell you what, Bob, I am not quite so good at that as I used to 
be. Ive an idea that when my ‘pate became bald, my memory oozed 
away by insensible perspiration.’ 

‘ Never mind, you must have something left,—you can’t be quite 
empty.’ 

‘No, but my tumbler is; so I’]] just fill that up, and then I'll tell you 
how it was that I came to go to sea.’ 

‘The very thing that I should like to hear, above all others.’ 

‘Well, then, you must know that, like cockles in general, I was born 
on the sea-shore, just a quarter of a mile out of Dover, toward Shaks- 
peare’s cliff. My father was a fisherman by profession, and a smug- 
gler by practice : all was fish that came to his net; but his cottage was 
small, he was supposed to be very poor, and a very bad fisherman, for 
he seldom brought home many ; but there was a reason for that, he very 
seldom put his nets ov erboard. His chief business lay in taking out of 
vessels coming down channel, goods which were shipped and bonded 
for exportation, and running them on shore again. You know, Bob, 
that there are many articles which are not permitted to enter, even upon 
paying duty: and when these goods, such as silks, etc., are seized or 
taken in prizes, they are sold for exportation. Now, it was then the 
custom for vessels to take them on board in the river, and run them on 
shore as they went down the channel, and the fishing-boats were 
usually employed for this service. My father wasa well known hand 
for this kind of work, for not being suspected he was always fortunate ; 
of course, had he once béen caught, they would have had their eyes 
upon him after he had suffered his punishment. Now the way my 
father used to manage, was this: there was a long tunnel-drain from 
some houses used as manufactories, about a hundred yards above his 
cottage, which extended out into the sea at low water mark, and which 
passed on one side of our cottage. My father had cut froma cellar 
in the cottage intothe drain, and as it was large enough for a man to 
kneel down in, he used to come in at low water with his coble, and 
make fast the goods, properly secured from the wet and dirt in tarpaulin 
bags, to a rope, which led from the cellar to the sea through the drain. 
When the water had flowed sufficiently to cover the mouth of the drain, 
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he then threw the bags overboard, and, securing the boat, went to ‘the 
cottage, hauled up the articles, and secured them too; d’ye understand ? 
My father had no one to assist him but my brother, who was a stout 
fellow, seven years older than myself, and my mother who used to give 
a helping hand when required ; and thus did he keep his own counsel, 
and grow rich; when all was right, he got his boat over into the har- 
bor, and having secured her, he came home as innocent asa lamb. 
I was then about eight or nine years old, and went with my father 
and brother in the coble, for she required three hands, at least, to man- 
age her properly, and, like a tin-pot, although not very big, I was very 
useful. Now it so happened that my father had notice that a brig, lay- 
ing in Dover harbor, would sail the next day, and that she had on 
board a quantity of lace and silks, purchased at the Dover Custom- 
House for exportation, which he was to put on shore againtozbe sent up 
to London. The sending up to London we had nothing to do with; 
the agent at Dover managed all that; we only left the articles at his 
house, and then received the money on the nail. We went to the har- 
bor, where we found the brig hauling out, so we made all haste to get 
away before her. It blewfresh from the Northward and Eastward, and 
there was a good deal of sea running. As we were shoving out, the 
London agent, a jolly little round-faced fellow, in black clothes, and a 
bald white head, called to us, and said that he wanted to board a vessel 
in the offing, and asked whether we would take him. This was alla 
ruse, as he intended to go on board the brig with us to settle matters, 
and then return in the Pilot boat. Well, we hoisted our jib, drew aft 
our foresheet, and were soon clear of the harbor; but we found that 
there was a devil of a sea running, and more wind than we bargained 
for; the brig came out of the harbor with a flowing sheet, and we low- 
ered down the foresail to reef it—father and brother busy about that, 
while I stood at the helm, when the agent said to me, ‘ When do you 
mean to make a voyage?’ Sooner than father thinks for,’ said I, ‘ for I 
want to see the world.’ It was sooner than I thought for too, as you 
shall hear. As soon as the brig was well out, we ran down to ca 
and with some difficulty my father and the agent got on board, for the 
sea was high and cross, the tide setting against the wind; my brother 
and I were left in the boat to follow in the wake of the brig; but as m 
brother was casting off the rope forward his leg caught in the bight, 
and into the sea he went; however, they hauled him on board, leaving 
me alone in the coble. It was not of much consequence, as I could man- 
age to follow before the wind under easy sail, without assistance; so [ 
kept her in the wake of the brig, both of us running nearly before it 
at the rate of five miles an hour, waiting till my father should have 
made up his packages of a proper size to walk through the tunnel- 
drain. 

The channel was full of ships, for the West’ardly winds had detained 
them for a longtime. I had followed the brig about an hour, when 
the agent went on shore in a pilot-boat, and I expected my father 
would soon be ready; then the wind veered more towards the South- 

ward, with dirt; at last it came on foggy, and [ could hardly see the 
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brig, and, as it rained hard and blew harder, I wished that my father 
was ready, for my arms ached with steering the coble for so long a 
while. [could not leave the helm, so I steered on at a black lump, as 
the brig looked through the fog: at last the fog was so thick that I 
could not see a yard beyond the boat, and [ hardly knew how to steer. 
I began to be frightened ; tired, and cold, and hungry, I certainly was. 
Well, I steered on for more than an hour, when the fog cleared up a 
little, and then [ saw the stern of the brig just before me My little heart 
jumped with delight; and I expected that she would round-to imme- 
diately, and that my father would praise me for my conduct; and, what 
was still more to the purpose, that I should get something to eat and 
drink. But no: she steered on right down channel, and | followed for 
more than an hour longer, when it came on to blow very hard, and I 
could scarcely manage the boat—she pulled my little arms off, and I 
was quite exhausted. The weather now cleared up, and I could 
make out the vessel plainly: and I immediately discovered that it was 
not the brig, but a bark which I got hold of in the fog, so that I did 
not know what to do; but I did as most boys of nine years old would 
have done who were frightened,—I sat down and cried, still, however, 
keeping the tiller in my hand, and steering as well asI could. At last, 
I could hold it no longer; I ran forward, let go the fore and jib haul- 
yards and hauled down the sails; drag them into the boat I could not, 
and there I was, like a young bear adrift in a washing tub. I looked 
all around me, and there were no vessels near; the bark had left me 
two miles astern, it was blowing a gale from the S. E., with a heavy 
sea; the gulls and sea birds wheeled and screamed in the storm; and 
as | thought, when they came close to me, looked at me with their 
keen eyes, as much as to say, ‘ What the devil are you doing there?’ 
The boat was as light as a cork, and although she was tossed and _ rol- 
led about so that I was obliged to hold-on, she shipped no water of any 
consequence ; for the jib in the water forward had brought her head to- 
wind, andacted as a sort of floating anchor. At last there was nothing 
in sight, so I laid down in the bottom of the boat and fell asleep. It 
was day-light before I awoke, and then [ got up and looked around me. 
It blew harder than ever; and, although there were some vessels at a 
distance, scudding before the gale, they did not mind, or perhaps see me. 
[I sat very melancholy the whole day ; the tears ran down my cheeks ; 
my eyes were full of, salt from the spray ; I saw at last nothing but 
the roaring and trembling waves. I prayed every prayer I knew, that 
is, I said the Lord’s prayer, the Belief, and as much of the Catechism 
as I could recollect. It rained in torrents,—I was wet, starving and mis- 
erably cold. At might [ again fell asleep from exhaustion. The 
morning broke again, and the sun shone; the gale was breaking off, 
and I felt more cheered; but I was now ravenous from hunger, as well 
as choking from thirst, and I was so weak that I could scarcely stand. 
I looked round me every now and then, and lay down again. In the 
afternoon I saw a large vessel standing rignt for me; this gave me 
courage and strength. I stood up and waved my hat, and they saw me. 
The sea was still running very high, but the wind had gone down. 
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She rounded-to so as to bring me under her lee. Send a boat she 
could not, but the sea bore her down upon me and I was soon close to 
her. Men in the chains were ready with ropes, and 1 knew that this 
was my only chance. At last, a very heavy sea bore her right down 
upon the boat, lurching over on her beam ends, her main chains 
struck the boat and sent her down, while I was seized by the scuff of 
the neck by two seamen, and bore aloft by them as the vessel returned 
to the weather-roll. They hauled me in, and I was safe. It wasneck 
or nothing with me then,—was n’t it Bob?’ 

‘It was indeed a miraculous escape, Cockle.’ 

‘Well, as soon as they had given me something to eat, I told my 
story: and it appeared that she was an East Indiaman running down 
channel, and not likely to meet with any thing to send me back again. 
The passengers, especially the ladies, were very kind to me: and as 
there was no help for it, why, [took my first voyage tothe East Indies.’ 

‘And your father and your brother ?’ 

‘Why, when I met them, which I did about six years afterwards, I 
found that they had been in much the same predicament, having lost 
the coble, and the weather being so bad that they could not get on 
shore again. As there was no help for it, they took their first voyage 
to the West Indies ; so there was a dispersion of a united family—two 
went West, and one went East, coble went down, and mother, after 
waiting a month or two, and supposing father dead, went off with a 
soldier. All dispersed by one confounded gale of wind from North- 
ward and Eastward: so that’s the way that I went to sea, Bob. And 
now it’s time that Moonshine was back.’ 

But Moonshine kept us waiting for some time: when he returned, it 
was quite dark, and we had lighted candles, anxiously waiting for him; 
for not only was the bottle empty, but we were hungry. At last we 
heard a conversation at the gate, and Moonshine made his appearance 
with the two bottles of spirits, and appeared himself to be also in high 
spirits. ‘The pork and peas pudding were soon on thetable. We dined 
heartily, and were sitting over the latter part of the first bottle, in 
conversation, it being near upon the eleventh hour, when we heard a 
noise at the gate,—observed some figures of men, who stayed a short 
time and then disappeared. ‘The door opened, and Moonshine went 
out. In a few seconds he returned, bringing in his arms an anker of 
spirits, which he laid on the floor, grinning so wide that his head 
appeared half off: without saying a word, he left the room and returned 
with another. 

‘Why, what the devil’s this?’ cried Cockle. 

Moonshine made no answer, but went out and in until he had 
brought six ankers in, one after another, which he placed in a row on 
the floor. He then shut the outside door, bolted it, came in, and seat- 
ing himself on one of the tubs, laughed to an excess which compelled 
him to hold his sides; during which Cockle and I were in a state of 
astonishment and suspense. 

‘Where the devil did all these come from? cried Cockle, actually 
getting out of his easy chair. ‘ Tell me, Sir, or by ——’ 
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‘I tell you all, Massa Cockle: you find me better friend dan Missy 
O’Bottom. Now you ab plenty, and neber need scold Moonshine’ pose 
he take lilly drap. I get all dis present to you, Massa Cockle.’ 

I felt a great degree of anxiety, and pressed Moonshine to tell his 
story. 

q tell you al!, Sar: when I come back wid de two bottel, I meet 
plenty men wid de tubs: dey say, ‘ D—n you, who be you?’ ‘I say, ‘I 
come from station; bring massa two bottle, and 1 show um.’ Den de 
say, ‘ Where you massa?’ an I say, ‘ At um house at Ryde.’ (Den dey 
tink dat you my massa, Massa Farren;) so dey say, ‘ Yes, we know 
dat,—we watch him dere; but now you tell, so we beat you dead.’ 
Den I say, ‘ What for dat? Massa like drink, why you no gib massa 
some tub, and den he neber say noting, only make fuss some time, 
‘cause of Admiralty.’ Den dey say,‘ You sure of dat? andI say, 
‘ Quite sure massa nebber say one word.’ Den dey talk long while; 
last, dey come and say, ‘ You come wid us and show massa house ?’ 
So two men come wid me, and when they come to gate I say, ‘ Dis 
massa house when he live at Ryde, and dere you see massa;’—and I 
point to Massa Cockle, but dey see Massa Farren: so dey say, ‘ All 
very good; three, four hour more, you find six tub here; tell your 
massa dat every time run tub, he alway hab six;’ den dey go way; 
den dey come back, leave tub; dat all, massa.’ 

‘You rascal! exclaimed I, rising up, ‘so you have compromised 
me? Why, I shall lose my commission if found out.’ 

‘No, Sar; nobody wrong but de smuggler; dey make a lilly mis- 
take; case you brought to court-martial, I gib evidence, and den I 
clear you.’ 

‘But what must we do with these tubs, Cockle?’ said I, appealing to 
him. 

‘Do, Bob? why they are a present—a very welcome one, and a very 
handsome one, in the bargain. I shall not keep them, I pledge you 
my word; let that satisfy you; they shall all be fairly entered.’ 

‘Upon that condition, Cockle,’ I replied, ‘1 shall of course not give 
information of you.’ (I knew full well what he meant by saying he 
would not keep them.) 

‘How I do, Massa Cockle?’ said Moonshine, with a grave face; ‘I 
take um to the Custom-house to-night or to-morrow morning ? 

‘To-morrow, Moonshine,’ replied Cockle; ‘at present just put them 
out of sight.’ 

I did not think it prudent to make any further inquiries; but I after- 
wards discovered that the smugglers, true to their word, and still in 
error, continued to leave six tubs at old Cockle’s garden whenever they 
succeeded in running a cargo, which, notwithstanding all our endeav- 
ours, they constantly did. One piece of information | gained from this 
affair, which was, the numbers of cargoes which were run compared to 
those which were seized during the remainder of the time I was on 
that station, and found it to be in the proportion of ten to one. The 
cargoes run were calculated by the observation of old Cockle, who, 
when I called upon him, used to say very quietly, ‘I should n’t won- 
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der if they did not run a cargo last night, Bob, in spite of all your 
vigilance: was it very dark ? 

‘On the contrary, ‘ replied I, looking at the demure face of the negro. 
‘I suspect it was MoonsuHINnr.’ F. M. 


CLEOBIS AND BITON. 





Heroditus relates an affecting story of these two youths, the sons of Cydippe, chief priestess of Juno at Argos. Atthe feast 
in honor of Juno, it was customary for the chief-priestess to be drawn by two white oxen. On one occasion the processsion hag 
already began to move, and the oxen had not arrived; upon which’ Cleobis and Biton drew the chariot of their mother, for the 
distance of forty-five stadia, up the mountain where the temple of Juno stood. The people applauded, and the mother was so 
affected by this instance of filial affection, that she begged the goddess to grant her sons the best gift which could be conferred 
en mortals. While the youths were yet in the temple, a soft sleep fell upon them, and they never awoke. 


1. 
Yes! it is man’s prerogative to die! 
The brightest boon at last, that life can give,— 
When, like departing birds, our pleasures fly, 
And loss of blessings makes it death to live. 


fl. 


Well did the goddess grant thy ardent prayer, 
Oh mother honored by such sons as thine ! 

When from their youth she took the load of care, 
And gave her gift most holy and divine. 


Il. 
Oh! they who long have learned to wake and weep, 
Know best the joy forgetfulness bestows : 
To the tired watcher how serene is sleep,— 
And after labor, oh! how sweet repose! 


Iv. 


Is not the face of earth forever gay ? 
Can aught around this sunny landscape grieve? 
Who wouid not wish amid such joys to stay,— 
Ah! who would ask such happy scenes to leave ? 


v. 
We dream of bliss, nor know the self deceit 
Which to beguile it still the mind employs,— 
Till from our grasp the airy phantoms fleet, 
And the clouds gather o’er our brightest joys. 


vi. 
Wise was the gift the fabled goddess gave, 

Oh, priestess mother ! to thy suppliant breath, 
When on thy children she bestowed the grave, 

And blessed thy offspring with the boon of death. 


VII. 
Oh ! more than glorious were that holy sleep, 

Had’st thou the hopes which Faith meal us showers,-— 
Oh brightest boon that gods for men could keep, 

Did thy Elysium but half rival ours! 


Cuaries West TxHomsown. 
Philadelphia, Nov., 1835. 
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AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 





NUMBER THREE. 


Some years ago, I had been fulfilling an engagement in the West of 
England, and having a few weeks to spare, and | a few pounds to spend, I 
determined on visiting some friends at Bristol], and to employ my leisure 
time in viewing the antiquities and other memorabilia of that venerable 
city and sea-port; for it has many things interesting to the visitor, 
beside its abbey and the other fine ‘churches, its hot wells, manufacto- 
ries, mines, docks, quays, and collieries, Cabét, the discoverer of 
America, w as born at Bristol. I had the house pointed out which had 
been for many years the residence of the Penn family, and where the 
peopling of Pennsylvania was pe thaps concocted. I mounted the 
time-worn tower of Redcliffe church, in the belfry of which did Chatter- 
ton assume the finding of his monkish mi: imuscripts. Poor Chatterton ! 
His name is familiar in our speech; we sigh at his early fate, and turn 
up our eyes and say ‘Ah!’ when he is mentioned; but the poet is for- 
gotten in the forger, and not two in a thousand are intimate with his 
works. The delicate fanc y and fine imagination of the friar frére are 
sealed books, requiring thought and application in their unlocking ; 
and while the Reading- Made- Easy of the present day commands so 
extensive a patronage, the poetic conceits of Chatterton must remain as 
‘caviare to the million.’ 

Southey is the son of a linen-draper at Bristol. By the way, the 
laureate has a brother on the stage, but the poet's brother makes an 
indifferent actor, and has never been able to soar above the standing of 
a second-rate provincial. Coleridge is also a Bristolian. This brace 
of Apollo’s pets were not visible among the lions of the day, but I saw 
another Juminary whose holy light has since expired, after burning 
through life with a steady but a brilliant blaze. The genuine piety and 
unadulterated philanthropy of Hannah More has cast a ray of glory 
about the mercantile city, brighter and lighter than the refulgence of 
the flames which lately flared their forked tongues above the ruins of 
the town, lighted by the illiberality of the liberals , to grace the entry of 
a corrupt and renegado judge. 

When the news of the death of Hannah More reached this country, 
a Yorkshiremarn, who was partial to her writings, made an uncon- 
scious pun in his regret. ‘What!’ said he, ‘Hannah more dead ? 
then we shall ha’ na more o’ she.’ 

Time passed pleasantly and rapidly. I wished to spend a few days 
in Bath, and then depart for London. A friend offered to accompany 
me to the city of the Crescent: the weather was fine, the country 
beautiful, the distance short, so we agreed to walk; and sending my 
luggage by the coach, off we started. On our way, my friend brought 
all his conversational powers into use, and beguiled the journey of ‘all 
taste of tediousness. He related many excellent traits in Hannah 
Mote’s character, and well defined the difference between her conduct 
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and that of the narrow-minded, tract-giving, bible-selling, street-preach- 
ing, pence-collecting humbugs who disgrace the name of religion, and 
deal a large share of endless damnation on all who dare dispute their 
orthodoxy. ‘Apropos,’ said he, ‘do you see the park wall yonder? 
T'wenty years since I heard one of these itinerant preachers hold forth 
from the projection you perceive there, near the lamp-iron. He wasa 
wholesale brimstone-monger, and seemed to consign his hearers to ever- 
lasting frying with infinite complacency. He was ignorant, vulgar, 
and impudent: but unlike the genera] description of ranters, he was 
stumpy in figure, and much inclined to corpulency. He shouted like 
Boanerges, and hada wild twinkle in his eye that might proceed from 
partial insanity or the ill-directed nature of his enthusiasm. I have 
every reason to believe that he was the very man from whom Mathews 
stole the idea of his Mawworm, and perhaps robbed him of the famous 
sermon,—which piece of jocosity, as you know, was original with 
Mathews upon the stage, though it has now become a legitimate but 
ad libitum portion of the part. 

‘Among the ranter’s auditory on the day in question, were two of 
your tribe, doing the peripatetical from Bath to Bristol,—Charles 
Taylor,—now the Covent Garden vocalist, and omnipresent dinner 
singer,—and young Tom Edwin, the son of the celebrated comedian 
of that name, (and brother to the engraver who died in America.) 
Charles Taylor was so pleased at the peculiarities of the preacher, that 
he climbed the lamp-iron, and seated himself on the top of the wall. 
The tub-thumper was working himself up toaclimax: ‘ You’re a 
staring at me all on you with your mouths wide open, but Hell has got 
its mouth wide open, too, waiting to swallow sinners as they drops off. 
It’s a-gaping for you now, and as you dies, my goodness me! how it 
will gobble you up,—no, I mean, gobble you down. You can’t get 
away, if you ain't born ag’in,—I say, born ag’in! And how’s that to 
be done? Come to me, and I'll rejinnyrate you. I’ve got a call,—lI 
say, I’ve gotacall.’ At this moment young Edwin interrupted him 
from the crowd : ‘I beg your pardon, do you really mean to affirm that 
you have acall? ‘Yes, I haveacal!!’ ‘Very good—if it’s your 
call, be kind enough to call on Mr. Charles Taylor, of the Bath Thea- 
tre, for a song! ‘There he is on the wall behind you, hugging the 
lamp-iron.’ 

After a few days’ sojourn at Bath, I booked myself by the London 
stage, which was to start at four o’clock in the afternoon, and desired 
the waiter to see my trunk safely packed, and my cloak placed inside 
the coach ready for my use. The hospitalities of Bladud’s city 
detained me to the latest minute. I then had so many friends to 
pledge, so many hands to shake, ere I quitted the dinner table of my 
entertainers, that I was a few minutes behind time, and consequently 
missed the coach, which had started with its accustomed punctuality. 
‘You can easily fetch it, Sir,” said the clerk: ‘the coachman has to 
pick up two of his insides as he goes along, and he must walk his nags 
up the hill, if you don’t tumble on him before that.” Off I started, 
walking rapidly through the city, but increasing my pace to a trot as I 
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dented Bath-easton gate. I began to ascend the rising gion w ith 
visible symptoms of distress, expecting every minute to see the vehicle 
standing at the door of some road-side mansion, and the driver ‘ picking 
up his two insides.’ My poor inside grumbled considerably, but there 
was no help, so on [ went, progressing rapidly, considering the up-hill 
nature of my labor. 

‘Did you meet the London coach lately? said I, to a rough-shod, 
smock-frocked, sandy-haired bumpkin, who was lazily driving his 
team in the middle of the road. 

‘ Djhee murraw w hoy oy whut, was the intelligible response ; but as 
it was addressed to the horses, I have no right to suppose it even Som- 
ersetshire patois, but a specimen of the language of the Hhouynhmus. 
I repeated my question. 

‘Larndin cortch, did ’ee zay ? 

‘ Yes,—the stage coach.’ 

‘Oy,—ay. I zay, zir, did ee wa-a-alk” from Ba-a-th arter ztage ? 
Well, tha-a-at doo kaddle (astonish) I like vun. Why didn’t ee zot 
theese!’ down top o’ he avore he left Ba-a-th?’ 

‘Hang your stupidity !—did you see the coach ? 

‘I zay, da’ant ee be potshards wi’ I. (Pot or pan shards, or shreds, 
means broken crockery,——a typical illustration of a broken temper.) 
Thee’st a Larnoner, bees’nt thee ?’ 

‘Curse your questions !—tell me, did you meet the coach?’ 

‘I zay, if thee do’ant like to answer questions, da’ant thee ax ’em.’ 

A variation of the Djhee murraw was given by the Yahoo. The 
horses understood it, and all the brutes trotted off together. 

On I went, somewhat ruffled in temper by the conduct of this hir- 
sute rustic. When at the top of the hill, I saw the stage at the foot of 
the opposite eminence, which it was beginning slowly to ascend. It 
was at a painful distance: no matter ; it was down hill, and I rapidly 
neared the object of my wishes. A long pull and a halloo. I was so 
out of breath that I could scarcely manage a respectable yell. I put 
my hat upon my cane, and again I shouted. A fat man in the dicky 
saw me, and leaned over the roof to acquaint the coachman; they 
turned round and stared, but stopped not. Why,—curse his inhu- 
manity !—he’s absolutely whipping his horses into a trot!—a few yards 
more, and he will have passed the brow of the hill, and I shall lose him 
forever. I mustered my remaining energies, and gave utterance to a 
ery so shrill and shriek-like, that the horses seemed to stop of their 
own accord. I came up with them, panting and puffing. 

‘A pretty run I have had after you,’ said I. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear Sir? is any thing amiss?’ said the 
driver, in the most bland and amiable manner. 

‘Why, you had nearly gone without me, that’s all.’ 

‘As Lhave not the pleasure of your « acquaintance, may I inquire 
who gave you an invitation to ride with me ?’ 

‘Nonsense! I paid my fare at the coach office this morning. As 


the weather is fine, ['ll go outside for a few miles. Have you my hair 
trunk safe ? 
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‘We aint nothing to do with that hair trunk, nor that there trunk 
neither,’ said the fat man in the dicky, grinning at his barbarous joke, 
and putting the end of a short stick against my body, as he pushed me 
off the wheel. 

‘Don’t be saucy, Sam,’ said the driver; the fat man touched his hat 
to him. 

‘Iam afraid, my dear Sir, you have had a long and disagreeable run 
for nothing ; this is my private carriage, and not a stage coach.’ 

‘A private carriage! built, harnessed, and horsed exactly like a 
mail coach!’ said I. 

‘Why, you haven't took my lord D ’s fancy drag for a heavy 
six-insider ?’ said the fat man, whom [ now supposed to be his lord- 
ship’s groom. 

‘I presume you are booked by the London Telegraph,’ said the lord- 
ly coachman, taking out a magnificent gold watch. ‘It will be past 
here in three minutes.’ 

‘ Bill Jobkins what tools the Telly, drives three bays, with a skew- 
ball near wheeler, and has druv’em any time these four years,—and 
we drives four chesnuts, so any fool might have seed the difference ; 
Bill always takes his last beaker at the Blue Lion arter he leaves the 
office, and that’s where you missed him. All right behind, my lord.’ 

‘Good evening Sir,’ said his lordship, with a graceful bow; and 
handling his ribbands with the ease of an old practitioner, the high- 
blooded chesnuts, after some curvetting and frisking, obeyed his guid- 
ance, and I was left alone. 

The Whip Club was at that time in full and fashionable vigor. 
Fortunes were spent in the selection of first-rate cattle; vehicles were 
built in every variety of fancy and foolery; and the scions of nobility, 
the hereditary legislators of the land, vied with stage-drivers and sta- 
ble-keepers in all their eccentricities of costume and conduct. Acci- 
dents were rife, but money was plentiful; many a decrepid old crea- 
ture made a fortune by being run over, and happy was the amateur 
Phaéton who could say with Goldfinch, ‘ I never killed but one woman 
and a child in all my life.’ 

I stood in the middle of the road, gazing at the nobleman’s play- 
thing as it whirled rapidly down the hill. I had walked and ran 
above four miles, was perspiring at every pore, and the keen evening 
breeze came piercingly to my skin, as it whistled over the brow of the 
very high hill whose summit I had gained. But as it is impossible to 
attain any eminence in this world without enduring some severe blows, 
I sat down contentedly upon a neighboring mile-stone to await the 
arrival of the stage. The prospect before me was extensive and beau- 
tiful. The immense vale of Somersetshire was spread beneath me, 
like a world of beauty,—a green and lovely firmament of land, studded 
with constellations of villages, planets of mansions, and stars of cot- 
tages and cabins. Like many branches of the milky way, rivers of 
clear water glided through the verdant wold, reflecting back the bright- 
ness and beauty of the vesper sky, which the setting sun had rendered 
lustrous and full of glory. On the other side, the broken hills told of 
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stone quarries sand coal mines, the marble- fronted villas gemmed with, 
spots of light, the chiaro-scuro of the picture, to which a fitting back 
ground was afforded in the dim outline of the rugged mountains of old 
Wales. 

By the time that Bill Jobkins had driven his three bays and the 
skew-ball to the vicinity of my mile-stone, | was chilled to the centre; 
my teeth chattered audibly, my knees beat the Devil’s tattoo in violent 
opposition to each other, and my head nodded time in nervous sym- 
pathy. ‘ You seem cold, Sir,’ said athin, crabbed piece of antiquity, of 
the feminine gender, who sat in the opposite corner of the coach, snug- 
ly ensconced in much fur and frill work. I muttered something unin- 
telligibly, and glared upon her with distended eye- balls. ‘Mercy on 
me!—the man’s mad!—the coachman has let ina lunatic.’ I forced 
myself to satisfy the lady’s fears by dint of stuttering and stammering : 
and wrapping my cloak about me, endeavoured to compose myself in 
the corner, but found it impossible to procure either warmth or sleep. 
The hospitalities of my friends had, for some weeks, compelled me to 
an extra indulgence in the luxuries of the table; and the unusual 
exertion attendant on the coach chase completely fired my blood, which, 
as | sat upon the mile-stone, the cool night breeze had worked into a 
highly respectable specimen of fever-and-ague. 

When the coach reached Devizes, 1 was delirious. The passengers 
remonstrated, Bill Jobkins became alarmed, and a eatiiealt man who 
was consulted, declared it impossible for me to proceed with safety. I 
was removed to a chamber in the Bear Inn, and continued for five 
months a martyr to those infernal complaints which rank ‘ A. 1’ in 
the list of ills that wait on frail mortality. Head-shavings, physick- 
ings, blisterings, leechings, cuppings, and cuttings in the temporal 
artery, arms, and feet, were practised on me ‘many a time and oft;’ 
and the great skill, unremitting attention, and brotherly kindness of 
the medical practitioner into whose hands I was so fortunate as to fal), 
undoubtedly saved my life; but after the fever on the brain had been 
subdued, I was left, most ‘terribly emaciated, for many, many dreary 
weeks, to struggle with the ague-fiend, before whose might the strong- 
est man must quail. 

The Bear Inn is an old-fashioned hostelrie, and was kept for many 
years by the father of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President of 
the Royal Ac ademy, who was born beneath its humble roof. Often, in 
the solitude of the sick chamber, when I felt the horrors of my desolate 
situation,—away frdm home and friends,—confined by a lingering and 
harassing disorder,—engagements broken, purse impaired, yand pros- 
pects blighted,—I have endeavored to cheer my drooping spirits by 
thinking of young Lawrence’s success in after life. The rustic boy, by 
dint of genius and application, became the selected head of the painters 
of his nation,—the companion and delineator of the greatest and the 
fairest in the land. Born in obsc urity, he lived in splendor, and died 
but to achieve the crown of immortality. The thatched roof of his 
early home is aes contrasted by the almost palatial mansion 
wherein he lived and died 
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In one of the hienels intervals between my shakings, I was seated 
at the window of one of the front parlors looking into the market place, 
and gazing on a stone pillar erected to commemorate the awful death 
of a profane swearer who dropped dead in the middle of a lie, to which 
God’s name had been cited as an evidence of the truth. I was judging 
in my own mind what effect this memento mori was likely to have on 
the peculations of the higgling group which then surrounded it, when 
my attention was immediately “taken by a little man on horseback, who 
stopped at the door of the Inn. He wasclad in a coarse over-wrapping 
coat, with leather gaiters, and had a cotton shaw! tied loosely around his 
neck so as to cover his mouth and chin. His eyes peeped out from 
under the brim of his common drab hat with a brightness positively 
startling. He dismounted from his nag, a rough, unclipped, shaggy 
runt of a Welch pony, and was received by the host with considerable 
deference and respect. While exchanging the usual nothings, his eye 
glanced upon my melancholy visage, which was shrouded im a cotton 
nightcap whose whiteness was foiled by the yellow hue of my jaundiced 
physiognomy, shadowed by a three- -days’ beard. After a short conversa- 
tion with the landlord, the stranger entered the house, and I returned 
shivering to the fireside. Ina few minutes, he came into my room, and 
doffing his farmer-like coat and hat, appeared in the plain undress of a 
gentleman. He drew a chair to my opposite side of the fire, and after 
a little preparatory dajliance with the poker, and a slight nervous 
twinkle of his brilliant eyes, thus addressed me: 

‘Your name, I believe, is ————?’ 1 bowed assent. 

‘Will you allow me, thus unintroduced, to make your acquaintance ? 
My name is Moore; I reside in the neighborhood 

‘Not Thomas Moore, the poet,—Anacreon Moore?’ said I, endeay- 
oring to rise, but stumbling from weakness. 

‘I am so called,’ said he, ‘but pray sit down; I regret to see such 
exhaustion. I have not long arrived from Paris, and it was not till 
yesterday that I heard of your unfortunate situation. Can any thing 
be done? Pray command me as you would an old friend, a brother. 
Are you as well attended to as you could wish—as well supplied with 
all the requisites for so long and vexatious a sickness?’ I understood 
his drift, and thanked him from my heart: there was a sincerity in his 
tone that impressed me with the truth of his good wishes, and had I 
required even pecuniary assistance, I should not have hesitated in 
accepting it. 

By his kindness I enjoyed many little privileges that a sick man in a 
strange place cannot always ensure. The use of a book club’s stock, 
the perusal of the London periodicals, and an introduction to several 
agreeable inhabitants, whose lively conversation most considerably 
assisted to divert the ennui attendant on a lingering convalescence. 

One of the denizens of this hospitable little town boasted of the spon- 
sorial and patronymic appellation of William Shakspeare. He was a 
respectable tradesman, a good sort of well-meaning man; but his glori- 
ous name sat as ridiculously upon him as the armour of Achilles would 
upon any dumpy, splay-footed nigger, who rejoices in the cognomen of 
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the valorous Greek. There was a Wil liam Sholeaneten, some twenty 
years ago, a runner or petty officer in the under-sheriff’s office in Red 
Lion Square: he was interrogated as to his knowledge of his name- 
sake, the celebrated Shakspeare. ‘ Celebrated Shakspeare | Come, 

come, he can’t beso very celebrated, for 1 never heard of him; he 
wasn’t Sheriff in my time!’ The Wiltshire Shakspeare had heard of 
the bard, aad even claimed a right of kin. When I told him that all 
the right-line descendants were known to be extinct, he said, with much 
suavity: ‘Oh, no, I beg your pardon; I hope you don’t pretend to 
know more of a man’s ‘family than he ‘does himself.’ 

When a small company of comedians visited Devizes, Shakspeare, 
as an influential man, determined to patronize a night for their general 
benefit, and use his interest toward filling the house. Not, as he said, 

‘out of any vanity on my part, but, descended as I am from so great a 
man who was a player himself, I ought to do all in my power to assist 
in glorifying the memory of my primogenitor.” The manager waited 
on him with a list of Shakspeare’s acting plays, for his choice of per- 
formance, expecting, of course, that he would select Hamlet, Othello, 
or Lear, and Catharine and Petruchio as an after-piece ; but the modern 
Shakspeare ‘ glorified his primogenitor’ by selecting George Barnwell, 
and the intellectual drama ‘of Tom and Jerry! 

Mrs. Clark, an actress of the time of Garrick, played the broad 
comedy part of Scrub in The Beaux’ Stratagem for her benefit. She 
was rather celebrated in male attire, and the next night performed 
Pyrrhus, but not with the same success. While tragedizing most 
vehemently, a person in the pit requested her to favor the audience with 
some of the comic speeches connected with the part of Scrub. The 
Pepysian annalists of those days consider this a curious specimen of 
refined judgment and theatrical taste, or rather of the want of them. 
Our Shakspeare of the ninetenth century must have read this anecdote, 
and consider such behavior as the standard of true criticism: he 
stopped the hero in the middle of his soliloquy in the condemned cell, 
and addressed him thus: ‘ My dear Mr. Podger, I beg your pardon ; no 
offence to you, I hope; the ladies in ae boxes are very much pleased 
with your performance, rather dull ; would 
you oblige us with that capital song of the Little Farthing lushlight 
which you sang so well last Monday‘ ? The cast-for-death apprentice 
stood aghast ; the audience applauded the speaker’s proposition ; George 
Barnwell’s s hanging was postponed; and the Little Farthing Rushlight 
was sung three times, for the purpose of glorifying Shakspeare’s pri- 
mogenitor. N. B. 
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Sup aND Snore: or Leaves from the Journal of a Cruise in the Levant. By an 


Oificer of the United States’ Navy. One vol. pp. 312. New-York: Leavirt, 
LorpD anD Company. 


Tuis is a gem of the ocean, and one of the prettiest. We had been taking our 
siesta after dinner, in a warm day, with this book laid by our side,— and as nature 
revived, we opened it without care, in a tranquil state of mind, and read the stories of 
the fair Malaguena at the Alemeda,—of the mnocent and joyous groups assembled 
there, and of the closing funeral train, bearing to the grave the remains of that young 
and beautiful being, which inspired in our author the three stanzas inscribed to her 
memory, at the close of the fifteenth chapter. ‘Sans doute,’ thought we, ‘here are 
both painting and poetry :’ 


“Her mantilla falls in light flowing folds over the glossy clusters of her raven locks, and 
seems so attracted by the charms wel it half conceals, that it scarcely needs even the 
delicate confinement of the jeweled hand, that now and then adjusts its condition.— 
Her basquinia, with its deep tasseled festoons, falls from the cincture of the slight waist, 
in spreading adaptation to the fuller developments of her form, down to an ankle, over 
which it scarcely consents to extend the obscuring veil of its drapery. Her small round 
foot, which seems at every moment in the act of leaping from its little slipper, leaves the 
earth, and lights upon it again, with most exquisite grace and precision. Her countenance, 
ever partaking more of thoughtfulness than mirth, has the carnation melting through the 
transparent cheek —the slumber of a smile around the lip; and the tender light of a full, 
black, overpowering eye. 

“ As she floats along, she casts upon you, if an intimate, a look of the most glad and spark- 
ling recognition, —if a stranger, a look that lingers on your heart long after the beautiful 
being herself may have passed away. Itis precisely such alook, as one would wear, who 
is pleased that there is just such a being as yourself in the world, and is happy in passing 
you this once, though she may never meet you again.” 


Reader, analyze this picture, as we did when we awoke from a dream, and say if it 
be not painting, and exquisitely done, — and, farther, read (in just such a mood as we 
did, if possible,) the whole story, —the frolics of the children, etc., — and, last of all, 
the funeral, with the poet’s concluding dirge: 


‘But yesterday, and thou wert bright, 
As rays that fringe the early cloud; 
Now lost to life, to love, and licht, 
Wrapt in the winding sheet and shroud ; 
And darkly o’er thee broods the pall, 
While faint and low thy dirge is sung; 
And warm and fast around thee fall, 
Tears of the beautiful and young!’ ete. 


Next we turned back, with the same careless hand, and lingered on the following 
passage : 


“It was here the youthful poet nourished those feelings, which subsequently flowed off in 
a current of sorrowful harmony, that will live till grief and melody have ceased to affect 
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man. The chain of sympathy which binds him to the profound sensibilities of our nature, 
can never be broken. He had all the elements of poetic power, in the most exalted de- 
gree; and if he failed of reaching his noblest destiny, it may be ascribed, in some measure, 
to that singular fatality which seems ever to attend a consciousness of great force, and 
originality of genius, but more to the want of a deep abiding sense of the responsibility 
which such rare gifts and such a sway over the human heart impose. Had he possessed 
this, it would have saved him—sustained him in his lofty career — nor left us as much to 
weep and shudder over as admire : —- 


But he betrayed his trust, and lent his gift 
Of glorious faculties, to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 
The anchored hopes of millions. Thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering orb of fearful flame. 


That orb hath set; yet still its lurid light 
Flashes above the broad horizon’s verge; 
As if some comet, plunging from its height, 
Should pause upon the ocean’s boiling surge, 
And in defiance of its darksome doom 


Light for itself a fierce volcanic tomb yi 


We had thought that no poet would dare to touch the character of Byron in tho 
same strain, after Pollock. But there is no law to poetic inspiration. ‘This is more 
comprehensive, and we are free to say, more to our taste. It is Byron, —and every 
reader /cels it. 

We have read this little book backward and forward, — parts ofit again and again, — 
by day-light and candle-light, —as the mood and time have suggested or permitted ; 
and this, as it seems to us, is just the way it should be perused. We have read every 
word of it; and we intend, if the writer pens another, as he has promised, and yet 
another, as we have heard is his purpose, to read those likewise. Moreover, we 
venture a suggestion, that if, when our author shall have executed these designs, he 
stops at their fulfilment, he will neither have entered on his appropriate career, nor 
have fulfilled his destiny. He is a poet; and we counsel him to turn into a path that 
is most natural to his feet, and to favor the public with a touch of his real quality. 

We have small space for extracts; but we cannot resist the temptation to present 
two or three specimens of that talent for which we yield bim high and especial credit, 
and which appear like apples of gold in bowls of silver, throughout his volume, — 
interwoven without effort, — like the sprinkling of diamonds in a well-arranged head- 
dress. 


If the following be not to the reader’s taste, then is he not the man we take him for: 


“We called at Madam Julia’s at six o’clock, where we had bespoken a dinner, and sat 
down to a plate of pea-soup, a slice of broiled veal, and a few poor oranges; for which wo 
paid eight dollars. It was in vain to question the equity of her bill, unless you were pre- 
pared to carry on the dispute in all the languages, into which our great mother tongue was 
split, at the tower of Babel. If it be wondered why we patronized Madam Julia, in her 
barren table and exorbitant demands, the true answer is that there is not a respectable 
hotel in all Lisbon. Hers, with its monkeys, parrot, and confusion of countless dialects, 
is after all the most decent. She followed us again quite out of the door, descanting on 
the profusions of her table, the beauty of her parrot, and the freshness of the classics, and 
enjoiing it upon us not to forget her and her hotel. Forget thee? —dear woman! —not 
ail all the dead languages have been forgotten, and the living have ceased to be spoken !- 
not till a chicken, that has perished of inanition, be nutritious as one fattened at the tray? 
not till an orange, eaten up of its own acidity, be palatable as one with its sweet juices 
gushing through its yellow rind! Forget thee ?— never! 
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I'll think of thee, thy parrot and hotel, 
Whene’er I see a lank, voracious shark, 
Darting about all day from swell to swell, 
And missing every where his flying mark ; 
Till— finding his last hope and effort fail — 
He turns upon himself, and eats his tail! 


I'll think of thee, thy parrot, and hotel, 
Whene’er I see a starving crow half dead — 
Rattling his bones, and willing now to sell 
His very soul —if soul he had — for bread; 
And croaking his despair, in every tongue, 
That grief or madness from the hp hath wrung! 


I'll think of thee, thy parrot and hotel, 
Whene’er I see a haggard miser die, — 
Half feeing him who is to toll the bell, 
And narrowing down the grave where he must lie; 
Nor caring whether his departing knell 
Follow his spirit’s flight to heaven or hell!” 


Take also the author’s farewell to Lishon, in another place, where Madam Julia, 
whom he has immortalized, still lingers in his recollections: 


Adieu, sweet Cintra! thou art a green oasis in the desert of thy realm. Farewell thou 
noble Tagus! would that those who dwell on thy fresh banks were more worthy of thy 
golden tribute: and Madam Julia! farewell to thee!—the tears are in my eyes! —fare- 


well! 


Cherish thy parrot; and declare to all,' 
That this serene, exquisite bird was given 
Before the dismal discords of the Fall, 
To bring to earth the dialeet of heaven; 
The very bird from whose celestial stammer 
Our mother Eve first learnt the Hebrew Grammar.” 


The strength and sublimity of the subjoined stanzas will be lost to no intellectual 
or tasteful mind: 


“How darkly changed this world since that first hour, 
When o’er its brightness sang the morning stars: 
Time, death, and sin, and sorrow had no power 
Upon its beauty; man, who madly mars 
His Maker’s works, has swept it with a flood 
Of tears and groans, and deluged it with blood. 


It has become a Golgotha, where lie 

The bleaching bones of nations; every wave 
Breaks on a shore of skulls; and every sigh 

The low wind murmurs forth, seems as it gave 
This mournful tribute, unobserved and deep, 
To millions— for whom man hath ceased to weep. 


It is a dim and shadowy sepulchre, 

In which the dying and the dead become 
The hearse of all the living; yet the stir 

And sting of serpent-passion, and the hum 
Of jocund life survive, with but a breath 
Between this reckless revelry and death. 


It is a rolling tomb, rumbling along 
In gloom and darkness, through the shud’ ring spheres ; 

And fiiled with death and life, and wail, and song, 
Laughter and agony, and jests and tears; 

And — save its heartless mirth, and ceaseless knell — 

Wearing a ghastly, glimmering type of hell !” 
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We might greatly extend these quotations; but lest our readers, who have not 
perused the volume, should hink it a book of poetry, to which it makes no pretensions, 
we pause here,—not, however, without reiterating the hope that our author will not 
forget his destiny. We desire to see him ranked on the honorable list of American 
poets. There,—or we much mistake his genius and temperament, — he was made to 
shine; there, he will yet become distinguished. 

A word of friendly counsel to our author at parting. Let him, in his forthcoming 
volumes, carefully eschew any approaches toward startling our American standard of 
taste in regard to topics and things which would pass more current in Europe than 
among us. Americans may be too squeamish, though we have yet to learn the fact. 
But this is not the question. Let us hope to see a writer so gifted, above criticism on 
such a point. Nothing of worth will be sacrificed by an attention to this hint; much 
may be gained. 


Wruicn suai I marry? orn WHO LOvEs Best? A Musical Interlude in one Act. 
Written by Dr. James McHenry. Philadelphia. 


We approach this production with feelings of solemnity and awe. While we 
reflect upon the great achievements of its author in literature and physic, we 
experience a proper reverence when we meet with the children of his pen. We 
remember the glorification accorded to his ‘Usurper,’ in the American Quarterly 
Review; and lament the undiscerning public taste which consigned that play to 
such speedy damnation, after one or two representations. We deplore the wide- 
spread infatuation which obscured to the general eye its ‘sweetness, tenderness, and 
simplicity ;? and cannot but regret the negligent esteem in which that wonderful 
Tragedy has since been held. 

But it gives us pleasure to turn our attention to the lighter offerings of our 
author’s muse. Thus this musical interlude affects us with many agreeable sensa- 
tions ; and though like many other plays from the same hand, it was never 
performed,—though the actor from whom we received it in manuscript, could 
prevail on no one of his fellow players to take a part therein, — yet we do not think 
it so unworthy, and are determined to drag its blushing merits into day. We 
perceive that it was written in April,—and there is every internal reason to believe 
that it was commenced on or about the first of that month. We arrive at this 
inference from an industrious perusal of the contents. The Dramatis Persone are 
‘Tom Trifle, a Dandy; Dick Desperate, a Bully; Harry Heartful, a Sentimentalist ; 
a Mr. Oliver, an Uncle; a Servant; Miss Rosa, a young lady of fortune; and Mrs. 
Hanna, her friend.’ The interlude turns upon the strifes of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
for the hand of the young lady, the ‘lovely Rosa.’ We should rejoice to extract 
several of their soliloquies, which indeed are of such equal merit, that a specimen of 
one will serve forall. We present one of Trifle’s: 

‘Enter Tom Trifle hurriedly, in a foppish dress, shaking some drops of 


water off his gloves, —he then examines his hat, cane, pantaloons, shoes, 
skirts of his coat, and so forth.’ 





“Trirte.— Damme! What an escape! No walking the streets of Philadelphia at night 
without encountering showers of dirty water, and running foul of buckets, scrubbing 


brushes, and she-negroes. Curse the black ee ! I thought she had ruined my new suit 
forever, with the vile puddle that she splashed full in my face. But I believe all's safe yet. 
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Thank fate and my nimble heels for a marvel! Memorandum.—Nothing like nimble 
heels to preserve a clean coat and a sound skin, when one gets into a scrape. Oh! 
lovely Rosa! — Rosa! -— Rosa!” 

Of course the three rivals, —(being actors in a musical interlude,)—attempt to win 
the lady by melody and song. Mr. Heartful succeeds in his serenading courtship; 
but Richard Desperate’s metre is infinitely the best in the whole play. We givea 
superior sample. It is preached through his nose, at evening, to the drowsy ear of 
his wished-for mistress : 

Air: —‘ The girl Ive left behind me,’ 
“On Rosa, dear, on couch of down, 
Where now so soft thou’rt lying ; 
May dreams of bliss thy slumber crown, 
Each gentle wish supplying. 
May love remind thee of the swain 
Whose heart for thee is breaking ; 


Oh come thou forth and hear his strain, 
If haply thou art waking. 


* For thou art dearer to my heart 

Than billiards or than brandy ; 

The mistress of my fate thou art, 
And shall through life command me. 

Thy thirty thousand charms so bright, 
Are dazzling to my senses: 

Oh! come, and let us wed to night, 
For nothing now prevents us!!!” 


The lovely Rosa, however, declines the offers of both Trifle and Desperate ; — and 


Heartful is presented to her as her future husband, with the following speech from her 
uncle: 


“Yes, young man, you are worthy of her—take her. And with her take a large 
fortune in hand. When I die, it shall be doubled; for neither of us have met with any 
loss. I merely practised a scheme to discover whose affections for my niece were most 
disinterested.” 

The last colloquy of the farce ends as follows ; — but whether the sentence is designed 
to come from the actor or the author, is hard to tell. Circumstances favor the latter 
personage. It runs thus: 


* What an assI was!” 


After which, a piece of poetry, much inferior to the foregoing serenade, closes the 
scene. 

We cannot conclude this notice, without indulging in language of strong reprehen- 
sion against the ‘knotted and combined’ spirit of opposition which this distinguished 
author receives, not merely from theatrical managers and book-sellers, but from the 
public at large. Why is it? Is he not esteemed by a certain coterie as the greatest 
poetical Longinus alive? Have not his criticisms been lauded to the skies, by those to 
whom they were sent, and by whom they were published? His Novels, Poems, 
Tales, and Sketches,— why have they descended so soon into Styx? Who can 
tell? We lament his obscurity, and desire its amelioration, — but the whole ‘ reading 
public’ is against us,—and we must submit. One consolation remains— the 
promised advent of ‘The Antediluvians. Why will not some member of the 
‘Trade give these long-promised cantos to the world?) How long shall we wait 
for them ?— how long, oh Bard! how long? 
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Four Years iN Great Britain. By Carvin Corton. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 630. 
New-York: Harper anD Broruers. 


WE are scarcely sorry (although we feel not a little rebuked,) to come to the notice 
of this work after most of the periodicals and journals of the country have given 
it such notoriety, and after a great portion of the public, if we are to credit the 
reports of its wide circulation, are as well acquainted with the volumes as we can 
pretend to be. We are thus contented, because, although the various merits of the 
work have for the most part been discovered, and well set forth, the more prominent 
points of its excellence have hardly yet, in our opinion, been brought out as they 
should be. 

‘Four Years in Great Britain’ combines the rare qualities of a Sketch-book, and 
a book of facts. It has enough of the former to enchain the attention of youth, 
and of the most superficial readers,—to gratify the glowing imagination, or the 
taste of the sentimentalist,— and enough of the latter to make the work almost indis- 
pensable, as a record of various and important information on British society, 
manners, statistics, politics, statesmen, metropolitan and rural customs, ete. No 
similar work, from the hand of an American, has obtained a wider or more rapid 
circulation, or received such general approbation; and it is a little singular, that 
the only exceptions that have been made to this award of the public, relate to those 
points which, in our view, render the work most invaluable. It has been objected 
by critics, who concede to our author fine descriptive powers, and great general 
felicity of style, that he has introduced too much authority in his chapters of 
facts, and availed himself too largely of the labors of other hands. This charge 
is of small moment,— since, from careful examination, we are enabled to find 
in a work of six hundred and thirty pages but about twenty of quotations from 
authorities. All the rest, of the nature of authority, foreign to the author, consists 
of statistics, and other information, on various interesting, practical, and important 
subjects, which indicate industrious research, and embody an amount of valuable 
matter, voluminously compressed, yet distinctly stated: the great mass of this 
intelligence, moreover, is nowhere else to be found in our own authorities. 

We have observed, if we remember rightly, in one of the many notices which 
have been taken of Mr. Colton’s volumes, an effort to show the importance of a 
philosophical work on Great Britain,— thereby apparently implying, that the 
present was defective in this particular. There is a deal of ridiculous cant extant 
touching this same philosophy. For ourselves, we like philosophy, always, and 
sound philosophy on the matters in question. And for this reason, emphatically, we 
like the work under notice. We like the philosophy of facts well supported. As 
to the guo modo, every man will reason as may best please himself. A phileso- 
phical disquisition upon.the world of facts which our author has presented as the 
elements of our own thought and reasoning,— on his journeyings, and the things 
he saw,—on his sketches of society and manners,—on the characters he has por- 
trayed,—on the various themes of his pen, and the subjects he has suggested,— would 
make a library for a university; and in this age of action, would lie on its shelves 
undisturbed. 'To talk about philosophy in the journal of a traveler,— in the records 
of a purveyor of statistics and other facts,—im sketches of society and manners,—of 


urban and rural scenes,— if it means any thing more than discharging this variety of 


duty in a style and manner appropriate to the task,-- is sheer nonsense,— the bombas 
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of a sophomore. Our author gives us facts: Who would care to read a lecture from 
his pen on the philosophy of those facts? He is presented at the court of St. James, 
and describes the pageant much to our satisfaction: What would be the philosophy 
of that? He makes a journey through Scotland, and depicts the scenery of the High- 
lands: Should he philosophize? He entertains us with a scene of London beggars: 
Doubtless there is some philosophy in this——but for ourselves, we would not thank 
him for it. He goes to the Isle of Wight: there is geological philosophy there; but 
from him we had rather have the landscape,—the land-slide,—the upper and under 
cliffs,—the features of the Needles, as they strike the eye of the mariner,—the silent 
sea,—the boxing match, unexpectedly encountered,—the town of Ryde,—and the 
habits and manners of those who resort to those watering places. The writer gives 
us the history and character of Brougham, Grey, O’Connell, Babbington, and 
Macauly, and thus makes us better acquainted with these eminent men; but we are 
not aware that there is any philosophy in this which we should desire him to treat of. 
He presents us with many lively and graphic scenes,— but away with their philoso- 
phy, for such a book! 

Mr.Colton has given us a work which developes no ordinary talent,— entertaining 
to one class,— instructive to another,— interesting and useful to all. We are glad to 
perceive that he has announced another book on London. The theme will be a rich 
one, in the hands of an accurate observer and faithful delineator, who made that mart 
of the nations his chief residence for four years. We await its appearance with 
pleasurable anticipations. 


Lives of THE NECROMANCERS, or an account of the most eminent persons in succes- 
sive ages, who have claimed, or to whom has been imputed, the exercise of magical 
power. By Wituiam Gopwin. New-York: Harper anp Broruess. 


Tue history of human superstition remains yet to be written. To what high 
point of rational enlightenment the intellect of man must first ascend,— and when we 
use that expression we refer not to individual instances of mental power and acquisi- 
tion, but to the general state of intelligence, as diffused throughout whole commu- 
nities, — we do not undertake to say ; but it is clear that the time has not yet arrived. 
This book of the venerable Godwin, is a step, — perhaps we should say the first 
step, — toward the accomplishment of the object; and as such, it is eminently curious 
and interesting. It will prove a valuable aid, moreover, to the historian who shall 
undertake the mighty task. In it many facts are collected which are indispensable 
to the work, and which, being heretofore scattered among numerous volumes, (some 
existing only in small numbers on the shelves of a few libraries,) would either 
escape research, or be acquired only with great waste of labor. The Rosicrucian 
philosophy, for example, of which there is but one book* known even to antiquarian 
scholars, giving a full account; and of that book, published in 1670, copies are very 
rare. Mr. Godwin does not appear to have seen it, although he evidently has some 
knowledge of its revelations. But his account of the Rosicrucians is not to be 
compared for minuteness and aceuracy with one which the curious reader may find 


* The principles of the Rosicrucian Philosophy are indeed largely discoursed of in the 
treatise de Occulta Philosophia of Paracelsus, but with so much obscurity, and such 
mysterious references, as to be almost perfectly unintelligible. 
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in the January number of this Magazine. Nor does he appear to be acquainted 
with the very rare and curious folios of Robert Fludd, printed at Oppenheim in 
1617, of which, so far as we know, there is but a single perfect copy remaining. 
It contains de supernaturali, naturali, preternatwrali, contranaturali, microcosmi 
historia, and is very appropriately dedicated to King James the First, of demono- 
logical celebrity. The tract of Michael Psellus, De Demonibus, translated from 
the Greek by Ficinus, seems also to have escaped his observation; and his ignorance 
of the German language has been of serious detriment, by forbidding him access to 
the Zauber-Bibliothek of Horst, which contains more information on supernatural 
subjects, than any other collection, probably, in the world, as well as to the elaborate 
Geisterreich of Reichard. He might also have obtained much curious lore from the 
Geschichte der Menschlichen Narrheiten, and many other ponderous German quartos. 
But afier all, the labour of consulting these authorities would perhaps have added 
only to the quantity, not to the quality of his materials; and we are by no means 
sure that he has not chosen the wiser course, in limiting himself to a volume of 
moderate dimensions. It would be difficult to find one more richly filled with enter- 
taining and instructive absurdities. The phrase is strictly correct, anomalous as it 
may seem. 


Tue Works or James K. Pavupine. Vols. V. and VI. New-York: Harper anp 
BROTHERS, 


We have heretofore taken occasion to express our opinion of Mr. Paulding’s 
writings, and in one instance, at considerable length. The effect produced upon our 
mind by the renewal of acquaintance with his earlier works, as they come before 
us in the successive volumes of this new edition, is something more than a confirma- 
tion of that opinion. We perceive that we have not done full justice to the varied 
excellencies by which the literary performances of Mr. Paulding are distinguished. 
We have adverted to his great imaginative power, his satirical pungency, his 
felicity of invention, and his happy affluence of language; but we should also have 
enlarged upon the soundness of his judgment in estimating the great realities of 
life, his keen and just perception of character, and his graphic force and accuracy of 
description. All these we find displayed im the ‘ Letters from the South,’ originally 
published about seventeen years ago, and forming the contents of the two volumes 
designated in the title of this notice. ‘They give a picture of Virginian life, manners, 
and feeling, as faithful as the reflection in a mirror; and the numerous sketches of 
distinguished individuals — some, alas! no longer of this world, — with which they 
are enriched, are like a gallery of portraits by celebrated masters. Nothing short 
of intimate personal knowledge, for example, could enable one to form so true and 
perfect a conception of John Randolph, as is to be derived from the description in 
the first volume of these letters. The traditionary anecdotes of olden time which 
Mr. Paulding gathered in his wanderings, and rescued from the oblivion to which 
they were rapidly hastening, as the narrators dropped one by one into the grave, 
are treasures for the historian and novelist; and if it were for these alone, the ‘ Letters 
from the South’ ought to be in every American’s library. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


A‘S.ir’ rrom Swepen.— A scholar npe and good, and an author favorably known in 
both hemispheres, — to whom the readers of this Magazine have heretofore been indebted 
(as they will doubtless be hereafter) for much intellectual gratification, — writes as follows, 
under date of 

*Srocxuoim, Jury 29. 


‘Wet, — here I am in the far North, —a regular rum country, — where the clergy drink 
punch in the coffee-houses, and smoke in the streets,— and where most people take a 
dram before dinner to help their appetite, and a dram after dinner to help their digestion. 

‘Stockholm is a very pretty city, —built upon some fifteen small islands in the Miler 
lake, —a few miles from the Baltic. It has a large and magnificent palace— narrow 
streets without side-walks — a corn-giving pavement — and a bathing-house; where you 
can be shampooed with a coarse towel by an elderly maiden for two shillings and sixpence. 
i cannot vouch for the truth of this last statement, having never personally undergone the 
operation. I get my information from those who have. 


‘I find that American literature is not unknown here: most of the works of Irvine and 
Cooper have been translated into Swedish, and are read and admired here as elsewhere. 
‘A year in Spain’ is also translated into Swedish; and a day or two ago I saw a copy of 
Miss Sepewick’s ‘Redwood,’ which is here published as one of Coorsr’s Novels. This 
is probably a book-seller’s speculation, thinking the book might have a better run under 
his name. 


‘Ding —dong —bell! They are tolling for fire! 
‘There — since writing these words, the oldest and finest church in Stockholm has been 
burnt to the ground, — Kiddarholm’s Church, in which are buried all the Kings of Sweden} 
‘Yesterday morning the steeple was struck by lightning, and has been burning eve 
since, though supposed to be extinguished. It was about five o’clock vp. m. when I 
wrote ‘ding —dong—bell,’ above. It is now midnight, andI have just returned from 
the conflagration. When I went out, I could see nothing but a little quiet flame curling 
round the ball on the top of the spire. It gained slowly: the spire crumbled and fell 
piece-meal, and by ten o’clock the body of the church was in flames. It was a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 
‘ What light through the heav’ns in a sudden spire 
Shoots quivering upward ? Fire! ’tis fire! 
There are wild forms, hurrying to and fro, 
Seen darkly clear on that lurid glow ; 
There are shout, and signal-gun, and call 
And the dashing of water — but fruitless all! 


Man may not fetter nor ocean tame 
The might and wrath of the rushing flame.’ 


*P. S. The interior of the church, being arched with brick, has been saved; including 
many fine paintings, and the tombs of the ancient Kings.’ 
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AUTUMN. 





Tue following leaf on Autumn, which has been wafted to us by a lady of rare gifts, 
was written almost impromptu. There was more of it, which was too complimentary 
for publication, and we have curtailed the article of its dispensable portions. The residue, 
Before recording it, however, we wish 
to say one word respecting the abstract personifications of poetry. How many free- 
doms these children of Ideality undergo! The tuneful tribe, so far at least as their ‘beings 
of the mind’ are concerned, are no respecters of sex. Look, for example, at Father Time! 
We know him, as set forth in the Primer, to be an old gentleman, —ever on the wing,— 
with a bare brow, and one thin forelock, to denote that he is constantly declining into 


the vale of years. 


all circumstances considered, is pleasing and good. 










Yet the complaint has been justly made, that liberties have been 
taken with his person by bards and rhetoricians, who have talked about ‘the azomb of 
Time,’ in defiance of physiological propriety, as defined by the chirurgeon. Thusitis with 
Autumn. One of our own poets has said, that 


‘Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary.’ | 


Another writer has depicted him with a sceptre, crowned with red berries, and exercising 
asad sovereignty, which he somewhat abuses, by ‘stripping down’ (a poor phrase) the 
























green garlands that were the delight of Spring. These two scribes agree as to the sex of 
Autumn; but there are more who make him of the feminine gender. There must be some 
imaginary metemphsychosis by which the old character, like a scurvy politician, may be 
made ‘all things to all men,’ —and this, we fancy, comes within that elastic jurisdiction 
called poetic licence. At any rate, our correspondent has made Autumn a woman, and 
we have no objection. It is not new, nor perhaps inappropriate. There are plenteous pre- 
cedents, at allevents. The season has been compared to a nun in her weeds, —to a gyp- 
sey in russet, — and has worn, in short, the livery of the whole family of Emblems—(a 
fecund progeny!) without distinction of age, gender, or condition. So much for prologue, 
Here is the sequel : 
AUTUMN. 
1 pEEM that Autum’s far from gay! How false are all things! life is false! 
It seems with cold and cruel will, A birth, a dream, a vow, a waltz,— 
—(Unknowing or uncaring still, Begun in mist, matured in light, ‘ 
How much of joy’s beneath our caves, — Fading at even, lost in night. 
A general time for taking leaves. 
Her feet are chill where’er she turns, How false are all things! banish’d loves 
O’er snow drops walking, or through burnrs,—! Sworn on the altars of our spring, ; 
Her faded vestments torn and stint, | Thin ghosts of worn-out friends and gloves, 
Albeit she robs both bank and mint. | The Autumn hours before us bring. 
} Who sits not by the fire and sighs, 
Some call thee, Autumn, ‘ fair and merry,’ | As silent shadows fall around, 
Yet noted for thy sighs !—to me While one by one the days arise 
Thou’rt rather short, aud yellow — very, | Which Time hath lost and we have found? 
Though with one eye, all @o not see. 
Sober 1 think thee, wine and ale Sweet friends farewell! my heart is soft, 
Being only made for man, the frail. Love wears a fonder, dearer smile ; 
Thy pensive brow no Bacchus flowers Looks that have met me fond and oft, 
Profane, amidst forgetful hours. Though ail afar, seem near the while. 
But pale around thee — hark ! what now! If I my friend did e’er molest 
Autumn, ah, Autumn! is it thou! Thy bosom, pardon I desire ; 
Thou, whom I say no wily cup, While from my own forgiving breast 
With guileful autics ever brims, I cast offences to the fire. 
Having — yes *r1s ! —a grand blow up, 


Enough to break your stoutest limbs ! 1 
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Tne subjoined extract we derive from a letter written by a travelling friend now resident 
in one of the Northern cities of Europe. It is presented, —(even at the risk of incurring 
the charge of undue vanity,) — because its facts and injunctions are worthy of both pre- 
servation and heed. We shall cease to hear, by and by, of the ‘distinctions’ between 
American and European literature. Let our law-givers remove the shackles which they 
have flung over the human mind by their stupid enactments, and we shall find that 
when intellect ceases to be cheated of its rewards, it will be vigorous and worthy in its 
works. We hope to have the pleasure of recording, before the adjournment of the next 
American Congress, the passage of an international copy-right law, that shall give to the 
worthiest minds on both sides of the Atlantic the best recompense. In this result, 
nothing will be honestly lost, and much that is now dishonestly withheld, will be gained. 


‘I see The Knickerbocker even here, — and its way-side perusal, in this corner of the 
world, has truly been most welcome. From what I have seen in Europe, I can form 
some judgment of the great stress laid by authors on this side of the water, upon their 
American reputations. Bulwer, whom I saw in London, has doubtless profited amazing- 
ly on this score. The native spirit of the Knickerbocker is every where approved and 
respected. Continue to stand firm on your own American ground. Be national in all 
things, —for you can be so, and yet be just. An American needs to be abroad, and to 
sojourn in old, decaying countries, before he can truly appreciate the rising grandeur and 
political dignity of his own.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEeatre.—There can be no doubt that the visit of Cuartes Kemste to this 
country was productive of great advantage to the histrionic profession, as it then existed 
among us. There is no art which does not boast its models. In painting and statuary — 
in poetry and music — the student has before him the works of some great original, from 
which to form his style, and correct the errors of his untutored judgment. It is the 
misfortune of the tyro in the actor’s art, that he cannot always have near him a proper 
subject for his study. When the great artist himself is taken away from his contem- 
plation, there remains behind no visible work of his genius; he ‘leaves the world no 
copy ;’ and it is only the faint remembrance of his greatness which can in any manner 
serve as a guide to his successor. Charles Kemble was, perhaps, the man of all others 
best calculated, from his style of acting, to serve as a fit model to our actors. There 
was too much exuberance — an extravagance that overstepped ‘ the modesty of nature’ — 
in our best performers. They all needed that subdued and chaste coloring which the high 
finish of Kemble’s manner gave to all his personations. Mr. Assorr, who during the 
past month has made his first bow before an American audience, is a worthy successor 
of Kemble, and ably fitted to sustain and keep alive that style of acting introduced by his 
predecessor. Were it not apparent that Mr. Abbott is no servile copyist, we should be 
inclined to believe that his greatest excellence consisted in a close imitation of Charles 
Kemble: but if he has borrowed at all, it has been from that general source whence 
Kemble himself derived his power. His acting, therefore, is art so cunningly disguised 
that it seems the effect of nature alone. The machinery is hidden — the eflect only is 
visible. Mr. Abbott has all the graceful ease which long experience gives, when brought 
to bear upon a sound judgment, and good taste. His personations have the appearance 
of finished pictures, — not so bold or striking, it is true, as those of the elder Kean, or 
Booth, — but of that character which never fails to produce satisfaction. Such actors 
can do more for the real improvement of the art than could possibly be effected by much 
more brilliant models. The study of Kean in all his dazzling peculiarities, would produce 
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at the best but a servile imitation of a great original, while close attention to the manner 
of Kemble or Abbott would unquestionably result in the formation of a pure, classic, and 
highly finished style,—a consummation devoutly to be wished, in nine-tenths of the 
present incumbents of the stage. 

Miss Puituirs well sustained the high reputation which has long been formed of her 
powers. She has been ably supported by Mr. Abbott during the month, in her best parts 
in comedy, and in some of her most favorite characters in the serious drama. As 
Monimia in Otway’s ‘Orphan,’ which was played one night during their engagement, 
Miss Phillips produced effects more electrically powerful, (if such an expression may be 
allowed,) than has for many years been witnessed on an American stage. Whatever 
may be the objections to this play of the ‘Orphan,’ there can be but one opinion of its 
capabilities for dramatic effect.. The great scene of the fourth act is unequalled in the 
acting drama for its startling power of sudden yet expected surprise. No audience could 
sit tamely under such flashes of awakened feeling, so nicely depicted. Miss Phillips is 
always great in tragedy, — but she was never before so sublimely grand. If the object 
of the principal scene in the third act of the ‘Orphan’ could be made delicately 
descriptive, instead of being as it now is brought so palpably before the audience, we 
think that all reasonable objection to the moral of the play would be removed ; and 
although we do not confess a partiality for old plays with ‘modern improvements,’ yet 
in this case, it might be the means of effectually reviving a sterling tragedy, which other- 


wise, we fear, must be laid upon the shelf, to make room, perhaps, for some modern 
milk-and-water morality. 
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Mr. Batts, a comedian of considerable merit, has also made a first appearance here 
during the month. His manner is characterized by a free, easy sprightliness, which, 
in his line of business, is very effective. He would, in our judgment, be a great addition 
to the Park company, to play the dashing gentlemen of farce and light comedy: not 
that it can be desired to see Joun Mason displaced, —but because we do not consider 
one gentleman quite sufficient for the respectability of the Park establishment. 

In alluding to the stock company of the Park, we cannot but regret its present disabled 
state. ‘One man in his time plays many parts,’ is an adage often quoted: trite asit 
is, however, it has at the present writing a most pointed application to the multifarious 
occupations of the members of the Park Theatre. Two additional ladies, and at least 
three gentlemen, are sadly wanted to make the corps dramatique any thing like what it 
ought to be. Mrs. Wueatiey, unexcelled as she is in the characters which properly 
belong to her, is not at all satisfactory in many of the personations which she has lately 
(doubtless against her will,) attempted. Mrs. Gurner is constantly thrust into Tragedy, 
or some moping, melancholy part in the serious drama, for which she must feel herself 
unfitted, since her appearance, manner, and style of acting are particularly suited to 
the very opposites of such characters. As Helen, in The Hunchback, she has no 
superior. Volante was never better played than by her. The gay chambermaids of 
light comedy, fair coquettes, and other lively personages of this range of the drama, are 
far better suited to her powers, than any of the walking, lady-like nothings of sentimental 
tragedy. Mrs. Vernon keeps a straight path, and seems determined not to waver or 
show one ‘ shadow of turning.’ She is an exception to the general rule of change now 
going on in this establishment. Mr. Brake y piays any thing, —from a respectable 
square-toed old gentleman, down to a Yorkshire clown. Mr. Mason’s parts are to be 
numbered with those of Mr. Fisner, and they are equalled by the number of plays 
produced at the Park Theatre, allowing only one character in every play to either of them. 




















We might go on to the end of the list, and particularize some half dozen innocent cha- 
racters per week, which are cruelly murdered, — some out of spite, and others from the 
rough handling of the professors, —all of whose valuable lives might have been pre- 
served, by the addition to the faculty of a few other learned practitioners. Cc. 
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Tue Praciwe Festrvat.— We make space, at alate hour, for a brief and hurried re- 
ference to the Festival Benefit recently given at the Park Theatre to one of the best general 
actors in America, — Henry Pracips, Esq.,—a man whom we can well believe incapa- 
ble of playing indifferently in any part he may assume, —since he has had no experience 
inthatline. The theatre was well filled throughout with a highly respectable and fash- 
ionable audience; and the entertainments of the evening passed off much better than is 
usual on such occasions. Mrs. Hitson imparted to the opening Address all the effect of 
which it was susceptible, — entering into all the pomts of the writer with grace and skill. 
With the exception of Messrs. LatHam and Ptacipg, and Mrs. Woop, those who took 
partin The Marriage of Figaro, did not, in our judgment, acquit themselves with extra- 
ordinary credit. Mr. Batts won laurels in the laughable farce of Matrimony ; and Sig- 
nor Ravaeiia, dressed in full costume, gave a charming cavatina from the Lady of the 
Lake. Messrs. Assorrt and Wa.tack, in Venice Preserved, sustained their high reputa- 
tion, and deserved the liberal applause which they elicited. The same remark is eminently 
true of Miss Puitties, whom we have rarely seen more effective. Hood’s Dream of Eugene 
Aram was recited by Mr. Howes in a most admirable manner. The selection of the 
poem, by this gentleman, is of itself an evidence of his fine taste. His conception of the 
poet’s picture was faultless; appropriate action, lustrous speaking eyes, and a countenance 
beaming with intellect, contributed to render the embodiment equally perfect. We should 
not omit to mention Mrs. Wxeatiey and Miss Watson, in the farce of The Spoiled 
Child. They acquitted themselves, asis their wont, with honor. After the performances 
were concluded, the beneficiary, amid the most enthusiastic applause, acknowledged the 
kindness and liberality of the public, in a speech, brief, eloquent, and evidently from the 
heart. 





LITERARY RECORD. 


We are again obliged to circumscribe our department of literary criticism into small 
dimensions. We find it indispensable that in this matter we be ‘ brief and to the point.’ 
‘The Trade’ is a most industrious, hard-working, and prolific animal; and we can 
scarcely find an area wherein to chronicle his children. But we will try. 


‘Norman Lesiie.’ With some faults, incident to a first attempt, this work of Mr. 
Fay is said by those critics who have perused it, — (a pleasure in which, owing to 
absence from town, we have been unable to participate,) to possess scenes of great 
power, and to be often characterized by that quiet ease of style and purity of diction 
for which the author is distinguished, and of which we have heretofore spoken in this 
Magazine. It may be taken as a conclusive evidence of the power of the novel to 
awaken interest, that in two weeks after the publication of the first large edition, nota 
Copy remained in the hands of the publishers. 


Hau’s Sxetcues or THE West. In two vols. pp. 558. Philadelphia; Harrison 
Hawt. — An excellent work, —but too hastily written. There are abundant merits of 
incident and scenery, striking descriptions, ete.,—but the style is sometimes defective. 
As a whole, howbeit, the volumes deserve the amplest eulogy. Jupce Hatt has a wide 
and high reputation, which he should strive not to affect injuriously in hurried composi- 
tions, however great and pressing may be the public appetite, especially in the West, for 
the harvests of his pen. 
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‘Citron BrapsHaw,’ is the title of a new novel, in two volumes, from the press of 
Carey, Lea anp Biancuarp, Philadelphia. It contains many graphic scenes of interest, 
and its incidents are not only natural, in the main, but many of them are highly exciting. 
There is sometimes a want of refinement, however, about the characters of the work. 
Some of its best portraitures talk and act below their reputed stations in life; but there is 
a generous freshness about them, which would compensate abundantly for blemishes far 
more prominent than theirs. The author of Clinton Bradshaw has decided talent — but 
he needs, if he will ailow us to say so, a ‘closer walk’ with the master spirits of old English 
literature, before he can beget that polished ease of style which gives its charm equally to 
romance and to truth. 





‘ JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INstiTUTE.’ — The first number of a monthly publication 
bearing this title has been issued from the press of Messrs. Geo. F. Hopkins anp Son, 
Publishers, of this city. It is under the editorial supervison of a Committee, members of 
the Institute, and is to be devoted to the interests of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, and the Arts, accompanied with Public Documents, Sketches of Natural History, 
and, occasionally, philosophical and literary Essays. The number before us has been 
ably prepared, and embraces a large amount of valuable statistical and miscellaneous 
intelligence, relating to the subjects to which it is more especially devoted. The execu- 
tion of the work is faultless; and we cordially commend it to public regard, as a publica- 
tion every way deserving of liberal encouragement. 





Weexty Newsparers. — The increase of these maimmoth sheets, in circulation and 
merit, is truly surprising. Several which we could mention, are circulated in every 
quarter of the country. Among the most prominent of these, are the Saturday Courier, of 
Philadelphia, the New Yorker, of this city, and the Saturday Evening Post, — all well 
filled and interesting journals. The one first named estimates the number of its readers at 
one hundred and seventy thousand. It has offered several large prizes for literary 
productions, and the field of competition is now open. The publishers state that they 
have already expended upwards of one hundred thousand dol!ars upon a sheet which 
is afforded to subscribers at the very moderate rate of $2.50 per year! All the journals that 
we have here mentioned, with numerous others of a similar class, deserve the amplest 
patronage. 





Pocket Manvat ror 1836.— Mr. Disturnext, 166 Broadway, has published a small 
and tastefully-bound volume, under this title. It contains an Almanac for 1836 ; Monthly 
Memorandums; Officers of the Government of the United States; Members of the 
24th Congress; United States Judiciary; Governors of the several States; a fine steel 
engraving of the new University, and the Penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. In addition 
to these, are several original miscellaneous articles of merit. 


dEscuvuyius.— The classical public experienced a great loss in the destruction by fire 
in Ann-street, some weekssince, of the sheets of a new edition of AEschuylus, prepared 
with much labour by that accomplished scholar, L. L. Daponre, Esq. We are glad 
to learn that it is his intention to re-prepare the work for the press. 


To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—The absence of the resident Editor, during a large portion 
of the month, must constitute an apology for omitting in the present number records of the Fine 
Arts, as well as of the literary performances at one or two local collegiate institutions. ‘The valua- 
ble favors of several contributors, and new correspondents, received previous to and during the 
present month, will receive attention in due season. 


